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Caruso immortalized 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been bequeathed 
to the world by the passing centuries, but it remained for 
the Victrola to perform a similar service for music. 


It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer and y 
musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is forever 
stilled, but that of Caruso will live through all the ages. 
The greatest artists of the present generation have recorded 
their art for the Victrola, and so established the enduring 
evidence of their greatness. 


There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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“Open Shop” Hypocrisy Exposed 


NE of the most dangerous phases of the whole broad movement to 
undermine the organizations of labor is the propaganda character 
that marks so much of it. Back of the whole fabric of effort to foist 

upon the workers such institutions as industrial courts and to burden them 
with such legal monstrosities as the Esch-Cummins railroad law, back of 
the whole- movement for the non-union shop—miscalled open shop move” 
ment—there is a sinister propaganda, the more sinister because it is the work 
of men whose chief purpose is to make for themselves positions on a pay-roll- 

Those who plead the cause of employers have made attempts to show 
that the “open shop” movement is the spontaneous protest of employers, 
born out of their own experience. There never has been any doubt in the 
minds of the trade union workers as to what is back of the “‘open shop” 
movement. They know that it is a movement backed by the power- 
ful enemies of labor and fostered by an artificial propaganda. What exper- 
ience has taught the workers recent unimpeachable testimony and admissions 
now make clear to the whole nation. 

From correspondence sent out from the offices of the propaganda centers 
and from the testimony and admissions of contractors and steel manu- 
facturers, the source of the “open shop” inspiration is revealed so clearly 
that there can no longer be any successful attemipt to cover it. 

Testifying before the Lockwood joint legislative investigating com- 
mittee in New York City, Eugene C. Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, admitted that his corporation refuses to sell steel to be erected 
by union men. His testimony was unequivocal. The following quotation 
from the Associated Press account of Mr. Grace’s appearance shows how 


bitterly the steel corporation%is opposed to’ any policy of fairness and how 
(109) . 
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bluntly it denies the whole present day movement toward the development 
of democracy and justice in industry. Said the Associated Press: 


NEW YORK, Dec. 15—The Bethlehem Steel Corporation will refuse to sell 
fabricated steel to builders and contractors in the New York and Philadelphia districts 
to be erected on a union shop basis. 

The policy was disclosed by Eugene C. Grace, president of the corporation, who 
testified today before the joint legislative committee investigating the alleged “building 
trust,’’ replying to charges that his concern was sponsoring the ‘‘open shop” movement 
by withholding steel from builders employing union men. 

“TI think it is a proper thing to protect the open shop principle,”’ declared Mr. 
Grace, who explained that his stand would not be changed even if building operdtions 
in New York were to be suspended because steel could not be obtained by union erectors. 

Whether the corporation will extend its policy to other parts of the country, the 
witness said, depends “‘entirely on what effect I should expect it to have on our general 
labor situation.” 

The steel magnate was subjected to a severe grilling by Samuel Untermyer, the 
committee’s counsel. 

While his corporation was a member of the National Steel Fabricators’ Association, 
Mr. Grace declared it had acted independently of the association’s “open shop”’ program 
and had not entered into any agreement “‘with any other interests’’ to sponsor the 
movement. 

Denying that he had attempted to dictate to union builders as to how they should 
erect steel, Mr. Grace asserted: “‘I told them they can not have our fabricated steel.” 

When the witness denied knowledge of the movement among fabricated steel 
manufacturers in the United States to withhold steel from union shop builders, Mr. 
Untermyer asked: 

“Do you think it is a proper thing for manufacturers throughout the country to 
get together and to dictate to the builders in the different cities of the country whether 
or not they shall erect steel on union or open shop principles?” 

“As to the question of getting together I do not know,” replied Mr. Grace. “The 
question of whether it would be a good principle; I should say it would be. 

“TI firmly believe that any character of relations or association to support and 
protect the open shop principle of giving service by any character of laboring man in 
this country is a very good thing.” 

“Now, can’t you see what an arrogant and indefensible attitude it would be for 
the manufacturers of this country to try and force their point of view of what you call 
the ‘open shop’ in the erection of their steel when other people might believe it was to 
their best interest to erect by the union shop?” asked the committee’s counsel. 

“If they thought it was to protect their interest, in line with what they considered 
the right policy for their interest, I would not consider it arrogant, but self-protection,”’ 
replied Mr. Grace. 

The steel head admitted that the Structural Iron Workers’ Union had not discrimi- 
nated against the non-union product of the Bethlehem corporation, but said “it may 


happen.” 
The United States Steel Corporation has been in entire agreement with the 
Bethlehem Company in the policy of fighting the organization of the workers. 
It has followed with implicit obedience the most arrogant and indefensible in- 
dustrial policy ever disclosed in American life. This was made clear by the testi- 
mony before the same committee given by C. E. Cheney, secretary of the 
National Erectors’ Association, for which Walter Drew, long one of the leading 
propagandists for the non-union shop, is counsel. 
During Mr. Cheney’s testimony it was brought out that the National 
Fabricators’ Association, one of a maze of interlocking employers’ organiza- 
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tions, had “adjusted the policy of the members so that the steel fabricated 
by them is erected in open shops.” Mr. Cheney’s testimony also showed that | 
the Iron League Erectors’ Association, another of the interlocking union 
fighting organizations, had adopted a resolution in a special meeting directing 
that “complying with the order of the board of governors of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, no advance in wages can be made, and the 
secretary will so notify members.” 

The relation of the United States Steel Corporation to the concert of 
union haters was made clear. It was shown that at a meeting of the erectors 
on December 15 in Pittsburgh, a committee was appointed to ‘‘see the 
officers of the United States Steel Corporation as soon as possible to explain 
to them in regard to notifying the association before making any changes 
in the rate of wages, etc., on erection in the future.” 

James A. Hatfield, vice-president of the American Bridge Company, 
long famous as an anti-union concern; strengthened the evidence. Samuel 
Untermyer, counsel for the Lockwood committee, said to him: . 

“You have listened to the frankly avowed statement as to the determi- 
nation not to sell steel f. o. b. in this market, except for erection on what 
is called the open shop basis.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“You know,” asked Mr. Untermyer, “that is the defined policy, don’t 
you, carried out by the Iron League?” 

“I should say that my answer would be yes,”’ responded the witness. 

A private detective added his vontribution to the murky background 
of the conspiracy against justice. Robert J. Foster, whose offices adjoin 
those of Walter Drew on Fifth Avenue in New York, told the Lockwood 
committee that he had fourteen men assigned in steel mills and eight in locals 
of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union. Foster has since been 
subjected to court action for refusal to answer questions asked by Mr. 
Untermyer. 

The declarations and admissions of the employers, complete and illu- 
minating as they are, do not constitute the whole story as it has been brought 
out in New York. Important contractors came before the Lockwood com- 
mittee and laid the foundation on which the steel men were summoned. 

Officials of two of the largest contracting companies in the United 
States testified that they found it impossible to get fabricated steel for 
erection under union conditions. They could have steel only when they 
agreed to employ non-union men in the work of erecting that steel. Their 
charge was one of a plain boycott against contractors employing union work- 
men. But they went beyond this and declared that the policy of the steel 
companies forced from the public a steady tribute in the form of higher 
building costs. It was their testimony, out of the records and the experience 
in some of the most important and extensive construction works in the 
country, that union workers are from twenty-five to thirty per cent more 
efficient than non-union workers. 

This testimony, reliable and surely carefully considered, coming out 
of the mouths of men who speak from the records of auditors and not from 
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motives of sentiment, is a high and complete refutation of the idle and silly 
charge made frequently by uniformed and partisan spokesmen that union 
labor is less efficient than non-union labor. 

The story told by witnesses in New York is a sordid story of greed, of 
the basest kind of industrial conduct. It establishes two points beyond all 
doubt. 

First. The steel industry is organized to control its product after that 
product has left its hands and ownership. 

Second. The trade union definition of the ‘‘open shop” as a shop closed 
to union men is exactly the definition given to it by the employers. Steel 
sold by the United States Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany is sold upon the stipulation that it is not to be erected by union men; 
only non-union men may be employed. 

Not only in steel has this tyrannical policy been exposed. In the coal 
industry, where the operators have been shedding crocodile tears and 
assuring the workers that higher wages could not be afforded, the Calder 
senatorial committee has convicted the coal barons of fabulous profits. 

Down the line the evidence convicts the hypocritical enemies of labor. 

| These employers have smugly assured the nation that they were fighting 
for freedom for-the non-union worker. In reality they have been using the 
iron fist to crush all labor under a policy more arrogant and brutal than any 
hitherto disclosed. So far as labor is concerned, and so, far as the market 

_and the public are concerned, freedom of contract and the fight to individual 
“decision are relics of history, ruthlessly abrogated by these new conquerors’ 
these new and powerful Napoleons of infamy. 

The late Mr. Post passed on too soon. He at least did not deny that 
union men had the right to eat the product of his non-union factory. He 
was only an amateur. 

The propaganda activities of the employers have not been entered 
into by the Lockwood committee, but they are revealed in correspondence 
of the propagandists. é 

An excellent example of the now exploded “‘spontaneity” of the anti- 
union propaganda is disclosed in the following letter, written on the stationery 
of the ‘‘National Open Shop Association, Philadelphia, Indianapolis and 
San Antonio”: 

GENTLEMEN: We have been . in correspondence with your Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation relative to us organizing a local Open Shop Association in your city for the 
purpose of putting into effect there the principles of the Open Shop, a copy of which we 
are enclosing you. 

So as to proceed with this work effectively we desire to secure twenty-five charter 
members, and we are writing you in strict confidence, hoping that you can see your way 
clear to signify your willingness to join us in this movement providing we find it advisable 
to go ahead with our plans. 

This work must be clothed with the utmost secrecy, as we have found that publi- 
city usually defeats our purposes. For this reason you can feel assured that we will 
treat the matter in strict confidence. 

Please let us hear from you regarding the matter, and we will gladly furnish any 


additional information you may desire. 
NATIONAL OPEN SHOP ASSOCIATION, 


(Signed) James L. Grass, Secy. 
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That is the key to the spontaneity of most movements of that character. 
Paid agents use the devices of deception to stir men to an action they would 
not otherwise take. 

Again, there is the case of the so-called “American Employers’ Associa- 
tion.” This is another child of destruction, conceived in profits and brought 
forth to make more profits for those who sit at the desks in the main office. 

The following is an authoritative copy of the prospectus of that 
organization: ’ 

Organization of American Employers’ Association, Inc. 


The duties of this association will be to represent all employers of labor with repre- 
sentative bodies of organized labor; to confer in all matters of industrial dispute, to 
appear in legislative bodies and to interest ourselves in all matters pertaining to labor 
or class legislation; to promote the advantages of the open shop, and to strengthen 
the position of all employers of labor by a strong united organization, to eliminate the 
dictation of organized labor and to curb the abusive power and authority of organized 
labor, America’s largest trust. 

Any employer approved by this association shall be eligible to become a member. 
Each member is entitled to one vote. 

Local committees will be elected by members of each locality, and a chairman of 
the committee will be the executive officer of that body. 

There shall be a state organizer in each state and sub-organizers or agents will 
be appointed under them to organize.and represent this corporation in small localities. 
Each city and all large localities will have offices for the transaction of business. 

Agents employed by this corporation will solicit new membership, will investigate 
conditions of the employment of labor, will confer with representatives of organized 
labor, and also with representatives of unorganized labor. They will gather statistics 
and register all employes in their respective localities, and assist in the grading of labor. 


Legal Department 


This corporation shall have a legal department which shall render legal services 
to its members in industrial disputes. They will investigate all matters pertaining to 
strikes and conspiracy and boycotts, or any infractions of the law committed by officials 
of organized labor. . 

In cases where the employers are justified, our legal department shall apply for 
injunctions to restrain the labor organization from illegal interferences. 

Organized labor has steadfastly refused to grade skilled and unskilled labor. The 
duty of this corporation will be to inaugurate the grading system of skilled and unskilled 
labor. Specifications will be drawn up, by which all employers shall determine just what 
specified the grade of each individual. 

It will be the duty of each employer to assist in grading his men according to the 
specifications furnished by this corporation. Each employe will also be registered.and 
indexed at the headquarters of each locality. 


References 


Employers shall be obliged to obtain a reference from each man before he is put 
to;work. If this man is indexed at headquarters, he can ascertain his grade as a workman 
and pay him according to his qualifications. 

This reference helps to establish the grading system. 


Open Shop 
This corporation favors the open shop. It denies no man the right to work. It 


caters to no privileged class, and it will champion the rights of unorganized labor to 
maintain itself in equality with organized bodies of labor in the industrial world. 
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Contract System 


In localities where organized labor has been unfair and has saddled the business: 
man with insurmountable burdens, we advocate the right of the employer to have 
written contracts with his employes, setting forth agreements to the mutual welfare of 
both parties, and holding the employe responsible to his employer with a monetary 
loss in case of a breach of contract. 

Discrimination and persecution of employes by members of labor organizations 
are frequent cases today in the labor unions. Members of the labor organizations have 
Been persecuted within their own unions by heavy fines, discriminations and other unjust 
practices. 

It will be the duty of all employers to report to the nearest headquarters of this 
corporation any persecution of his employes by their local union. Such cases will be 
turned over to our legal department for their consideration. Our aim is to stop the abuse 
of power within the union as well as the abuse of power, without. 


Publicity Department 


The duties of the publicity department will be to educate the public through litera- 
ture and other means of «oatact, in the justice of the stand we are taking to promote 
the welfare of business im general, to improve and right the conditions of labor and to 
promote mutual understanding and good will andjfellowship between employer and 
employe. 

Cooperative Support in Industrial Troubles 

In the event of a strike or similar trouble, financial support should be given to the 
one afflicted, and also moral support. This is an important factor in the hour of trouble. 

We do not recommend financial or moral support unless the case of the employer 
is founded on justice. 

Discipline . 

Would it be necessary to discipline any member of this corporation if such member 
should be refractory to the cause of such corporation? Yes. But this matter could be 
brought to the attention of the local committees, who should have jurisdiction in such 
matters. 

Power 


The power of this organization should not be used to oppress the weak, but should 
make for better influence with labor and a more commanding respect for business by our 
legislatures. 

Business is founded on honesty, justice and principle, and business demands a 
square deal. 

Conventions 


State and national conventions will be held annually by this corporation. The 
members of the local committees will be entitled to a seat and vote in the convention. ~ 


The process by which members are recruited is simple. Executives in 
nearly all large establishments are thoroughly familiar with it. The wonder \ 
is that they are victimized so often. Agents are hired to solicit memberships. 
They usually tell the story best calculated to net the fish. Their compensa- 
tion is a percentage of the membership fee and the percentage is high, 
usually not less than fifty per cent. 

Thus, with perhaps a nucleus of employers who are in earnest in their 
destructive work, an organization is erected. With the stamp of employer 
approval publicity is easily gained. And it has not proven difficult for the 
organizers of these movements to guide their publicity in such a way as to 
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“create an impression of genuineness. The deception never shows to the public. 
Behind the scenes the promoters recouat to each other the manner in which 
they have “put it over.” 

The phrase describes it all exactly. Whatever success. attends the 
struggle to destroy the organizations of labor, to bind them, hamper them, 
make them powerless to serve, is a hideous success “put over” by a scheming 
crew of crafty salesmen who care nothing for human welfare, nothing for 
principle, nothing for democratic progress, nothing for anything but self 
and the present fattening of self at the expense of whomsoever may be the 
easiest and most fruitful victims. 

If there were a newspaper press fully alive to its mission, fully alive to 
the tremendous portents of this hour of human destiny, awake to the mis- 
chief that underlies these tamperings with the mainsprings of social safety, 
these plundering movements would be so thoroughly exposed and con- 
demned as to make future activity impossible. As it is, the trade union 
movement, with those who believe in it and understand it and try to co- 
operate honestly and earnestly with it, will meet the issue and fight the 
battle for progress. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Paid propagandists car not destroy 
the American labor movement because the American labor movement is the 
voice of the American workers, created out of their needs and their desires 
to serve their purposes as an avenue for expression and a weapon for defense. 
But the effort is being made and it must be and will be fought. It will be 
fought to the best ability of the labor movement. Liberty and freedom and 
democracy are essential. Their retention is vital. Without them the land 
called America becomes something never contemplated by the fathers and 
never contemplated by any who love America. The trade union movement, 
in the fight from the day our Republic was founded, will stay in the fight 
while a single misguided soul shall live to challenge the great principles upon 
which it rests. . 





Labor is often spoken of as a commodity but there is another phase to 
be considered. . . . You may buy a pound of pork, or a yard of cotton, 
and calculate upon such a transaction without heart, but when you discuss 
the question of labor and labor power there is an element of human nature 
that goes with it. You can not differentiate the labor from the laborer. 
You can not take labor and disregard the one who performs it. He is made 
cold by the same blast and made warm by the same summer sun; feels the 
same pain and is made glad by the same influences; he has the same hopes 
and the same aspirations; and, as a human being, as a man, as a father and 
as a fellow citizen associated with us all, in whose hands is placed the destiny 
of our republic, the beacon light to the downtrodden of all the earth—it 
behooves us to look upon the laborer as something more than a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water, a mere commodity upon the market. 














place at the time of the armistice 

was carried through largely by the 
Workmen's Councils. At first they included 
all factions of the labor movement. But 
soon soviets were set up in Munich and 
other centers. The world began to fear 
that the entire Workmen’s Council move- 
ment of Germany would develop into 
Russian soviets. 

After a long struggle the communists 
finally failed to gain possession of the move- 
ment, while at the same time the German 
Constitutional Convention not only gave 
it full recognition in the constitution itself, 
but accepted in general terms a number of 
the principles of social reconstruction offered 
by labor to the councils. 

The constitutidbnal amendment proposed 
in the spring of 1919 contained the following 
clauses: 

Wage-earners and salaried employes are qualified 
to cooperate on equal terms with the employers in 
the regulation of wages and working conditions, 
as well as the entire economic development of the 
productive forces. The organizations on both sides 
and the agreements between them will be recognized. 

The district workers’ councils and the National 
Workers’ Council meet together with the representa- 
tives of the employers and with other interested 
classes of people in district economic councils and 
in a National Economic Council for the purpose of 
performing joint economic tasks and cooperating 
in the execution of the laws of socialization. 

Supervisory and administrative functions may 
be delegated to the workers’ councils and to the 
economic councils within their respective areas. 


Le German ‘revolution which took 


It is expected to secure for the workers 
that sort of public and legal representation 
which the capitalists have hitherto had in 
such bodies as agricultural societies and 
chambers of commerce, but which the 
workers have so far lacked. 

In Germany these bodies though preserv- 
ing also their voluntary character were at 
the same time nothing less than administra- 
tive organs of the government with ad- 
ministrative functions directly assigned to 
them by the law. In the districts where they 
had been formed—voluntarily—they became 
compulsory for the individual business man 
or firm. 

Dr. Hans Schaeffer, a governmentally 
appointed member of the National Eco- 


The German Shop Councils 


By Wi.L1AM ENGLISH WALLING 


(116) 





nomic Council, from whom we take some of 
our data, describes the preliminary organiza- 
tion of the Economic Councils as follows: 


The basis of this preliminary National Economic 
Council is the decree of May 4, 1920. It begins 
with the assertion of the equality of workers and 
employers and gives the right of nomination (to 
the National Economic Council) to a group of 
important corporate bodies which are mentioned 
by name in the decree. In the field of industry the 
right of nomination is given to the Central Asso- 
ciation of Workers and Employers of Germany, 
an organization already formed by a union between 
groups of employers and of workers. In agriculture 
and trade the present efforts toward union into 
effective workers’ associations have not yet suc- 
ceeded; therefore, in these cases workmen and 
employers must be named apart from associations. 
The widely differing industrial and professional 
interests are taken into account by the amalgama- 
tion of regional chambers of commerce which: have 
the right to nominate. The representation of the 
productive classes is supplemented by the addition 
of members from the. office-holding class, the pro- 
fessions and the consumers’ societies, the latter 
consisting of delegates from the cities and the 
rural communes, local consumers’ societies, tenants 
and landlords, housewives and servants. In order 
not to be deprived of the cooperation of important 
personages for whose nomination no means had 
been provided, and in order to create, in the rep- 
resentatives of science (Vertreter der Wissenschaft), 
an element having a share in the economic questions, 
although their interests are not directly affected, 
the right is given to the representatives of the local 
and national governments in the National Economic 
Council to name twelve such persons at their 
discretion. 


Soon after the Constitutional Convention, 
however, and the preliminary organization 
of the National Economic Council the 
government, headed by the moderate social- 
ist and labor union leader, Bauer, began to 
grow weaker until finally in the national 
elections in the early part of 1920 the non- 
socialist parties combined secured a majority 
in the new national legislature of the country. 

The public opinion of the world had 
proved to be mistaken when it hastily con- 
cluded that Germany was headed in the 
direction of some form of economic soviets 
in industry. Public opinion now made the 
second mistake of supposing that as spon 
as moderate socialism was defeated “reac- 
tion” would at once come into the saddle. 
Of course the radical principles laid down 
in the constitutional endment above 























outlined were no longer lived up to. Never- 
theless the discontent of labor was so great, 
the danger of revolution was still so con- 
siderable and the government had already 
so tied itself up in promises of a new method 
of handling the labor problem, a new form 
of democracy in industry, and the ‘‘socializa- 
tion” of certain imdustries, that it could 
not retreat. The consequence is that 
Germany is now undertaking some extremely 
interesting experiments equally remote from 
sovietism and from reaction back to the 
industrial status that existed in Germany 
and other countries before the war. All 
this legislation is as yet purely experimental 
and a considerable part of it is only on 
paper, but both the government and public 
opinion are determined to proceed along 
the lines now laid down, and this great 
experiment in one of the most powerful 
industrial countries in the world can not 
fail to be either of negative or positive 
value to other countries. Or perhaps it 
will give us some lessons both in what can 
be done and what can not be done in this 
direction. 

Those who claim that now that soviet 
revolutionism is defeated we have before 
us in Germany nothing but traditional 
reaction, base their case on the complaints 
of the official representatives of labor. No 
doubt these complaints are fully justified; 
but we must remember that the point of 
view of all the labor representatives is 
based upon disappointment with the present 
experiments when compared with the ex- 
tremely revolutionary promises made a year 
or two ago. By comparison what is now 
granted is of very secondary importance 
but if we leave the grandiose earlier promises 
out of account the innovations that are now 
being put into execution are on the face 
of them radical, at least from the point of 
view of the rest of the world. 

Mr. Aufhaeuser, business manager of the 
Technical and Office Employes’ Association, 
sums up the disappointment of labor in 
the following paragraphs: 

The National Assembly busied itself in the fall 
and winter of 1919-1920 with the creation of a law 
which was finally passed on January 13, 1920, in 
spite of the most vigorous protest of the organized 
workers. The government believed that it had made 
good its promise after it had passed an industrial 
council’s law. But since the balances of power had 


completely shifted again in the following months, 
the wishes of the employers were fulfilled in this 
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* law to an extent which had provoked the greatest 
bitterness among the workers. They held great 
demonstrations in front of the Reichstag Building; 
sanguinary conflicts with the police occurred and 
the law was debated to a conclusion only after the 
so-called “exceptional situation’”’ (martial law) had 
been proclaimed in Berlin, with the suppression 
of public meetings and of the press. 

The Industrial Council’s law therefore came into 
being in its present form against the will of the 
majority of all organized workers. It is a compro- 
mise product of the coalition parties of that time. 
The principle of the right of co-management was 
almost entirely surrendered by this compromise. 

If legislation in its creation of the Industrial 
Council’s law had only been broad-minded in 
respect to cooperation in production-control, and 
if it had increased the participation of the industrial 
councils in the supervision of business affairs, in 
calculation, in buying and selling, then this would 
have contributed considerably to the increase of 
the working enjoyment of the German workers, 
and the recent setbacks in our economic life would 
have been avoided. The law, however, does not 
contain any provision according to which the 
actively working people of the industry are per- 
mitted to exercise any genuine influence on the 
control of the business. 

The organized workers are thoroughly constious 
that a cooperation in production-control demands 
a skilled training along mercantile and technical 
lines. This economic training, however, can not 
be acquired solely by academic education; it is 
more a question of having the workers gain an 
insight into the procedure of the business. The 
subdivision of labor is carried on so intensively in 
the large industries that the individual employe or 
workman occasionally becomes acquainted with 
only a very narrpwly limited section of the process 
of production. .In order to grasp the interrelations 
of the industry, an insight into the control of the 
busimess and into the accounting procedure, the 
financial balances, etc., is necessary. Even in 
these matters, precious little insight into the so- 
called industrial secrets is granted by this law to 
the managing councils. 

It may already be stated as a hopeful sign that 
the members of industrial councils are making 
great efforts to increase their professional and 
economic knowledge by attending school. The 
intellectual preparation, which is to make the 
workers capable of exercising the right of co- 
determination in the process of production, is 
taking place. 


So labor does have some hope in the new 
councils, after all. We see also ia the state- 
ment of a leading representative of German 
capital, Hermann Ohse, legal advisor of 
Deutsche -Bank, the hope that the new 
councils will not amount to much but, at 
the same time, a strong feeling of animosity, 
which can only indicate the employers’ fear 
that they will amount to something. Ohse 
says: 

These councils at the side of the Reichstag and 
the legislative bodies of the individual states create 
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an impossible dual representation. But, under their 
constitutional powers, these councils can not, how- 
ever, be denoted as being anything more than phrases 
for the quieting of council dogmatists. *: 1 


va 


&. lhe new factory or shop pn act 
undeniably establishes three principles of 
the utmost importance to labor throughout 
the world. 

1. Labor unions are officially recognized 
by the government and the shop councils 
are so organized as ‘to be easily controlled 
by the unions. 

2. Labor is given a very considerable 
measure of control over the hiring and dis- 
missal of employes, and 

3. Labor is given a certain representation, 
though somewhat limited, in the manage- 
ment of the industry itself. 

The official Economic Statistics Reports 
of Germany sum up the Shop Councils law 
as follows: 


Article 34 lays down that the Shop Councils 
must further the economic interests of the employe 
as against the employer, yet must aid the employer 
in attaining the objects of his concern. 

In matters of dispute, the equal power of the 
council and the employer is guaranteed by the 
provision that if no agreement can be reached the 
council can call for a decision by a court of arbitra- 
tion. 

The employer has thus been compelled to sur- 
render, indeed, a considerable part of his power, 
but he has not been made subordinate to the rep- 
resentatives of the workmen; he has been placed 
on equal terms with these. 

The activity of the shop (or factory) councils 
extend likewise to the commercial part of the 
business. This is logical, inasmuch as joint manage- 
ment brings joint responsibility for ultimate success 
of the enterprise. The provision empowering the 
workmen’s representatives to sit on boards of 
directors is similarly explained. Where no board 
of directors exists, the employer must keep the 
councils informed of the status of the business. 
The councils, in respect to the hiring or dismissal 
of employes, are given a decisive voice, and their 
refusal to sanction either if they consider it pre- 
judicial to the interests of the concern or of the 
workman can not be passed over without an appeal 
to the court of arbitration. 

The task of the shop (or factory) council is not 
limited to these functions. It must also have super- 
vision over the calling of strikes, which it must 
not sanction without the taking of a secret ballot, 
in which only a two-thirds majority must prevail. 
The council cooperates in the introduction of new 
methods of work and has joint control over the welfare 
work established in the plant, including the preven- 
tion of accidents. 


We are now in a position to understand 
the significance of some of the clauses of 
the Shop Council’s act itself. Article 66, 


describing the functions of the Shop Council, 
is as follows: 


1. In factories run for commercial purposes they 
shall support the management with their advice, 
with a view to cooperating with it in order to 
maintain the highest efficiency and the most 
economic running of the works. 

2. In factories run for commercial purposes they 
shall cooperate to encourage'new methods of work. 

5. They shall negotiate with the employer general 
conditions of employment or alterations of such, 
oh the basis of existing wage schedules, and in 
conformity with Article 75 of this law. 


Following is the Article 75 here referred 
to: 


Where general conditions of employment are to 
be negotiated with the employer conformably to 
Clause 5 of Article 66, the employer shall lay his 
proposals before the shop council, in so far as they 
do not rest on established schedules. Should the 
parties fail to reach an agreement as to these 
proposals, either of them may appeal to the arbitra- 
tion committee; the decision of the arbitration 
committee shall be final. Final decisions can not 
be laid down relative to the length of the working 
day. 

The same regulations shall apply to any con- 
templated alteration of conditions of employment. 


Article 66, defining the functions of the 
Shop Councils, proceeds: 


6. They shall encourage friendly relations within 
the body of the workers themselves, as also between 
workers and employers, and they shall protect the 
workers’ right of association. 

7. They shall receive the complaints of the 
workers’ and the employes’ councils, and they shall 
negotiate with the employer, with a view to rectify- 
ing such complajnts. 


We may here quote another article which 
describes more definitely the function re- 
ferred to in the above paragraph (7), Article 
76, is as follows: 


In factories where over 100 workers are employed 
the Shop Council may arrange a definite hour or 
hours for consultation, during which workers shall 
be entitled to bring forward their wishes and com- 
plaints. The fixing of such consultation hours 
within work hours r2quires the consent of the 
employer. 


The Article defining the functions of. the 
councils (66) closes with the two following 
paragraphs: 


8. They shall direct their attention to the pre- 
vention of accidents and sickness in the factory, 
shall support the inspectors and cther authorities 
concerned with their suggestions, advice and in- 
formation, and shall use their influence to obtain 
the execution of factory inspection orders and 
safety regulations. 

9. They shall cooperate in the administration 
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of pension funds and housing arrangements, as 
also in other factory welfare work; provided, that 
in the latter case such representation is not for- 
bidden by trust deeds binding upon the manage- 
ment, or by will or some other system of workers’ 
representation thereby already instituted. 


Article 74 dealing with the right of 
organized labor to be consulted in the case 
of dismissals on a large scale reads as follows: 


Where the unemployment or dismissal of a con- 
siderable number of workers has become necessary 
on account of the extension, or restriction, or 
closing down of the factory, or in consequence 
of the introduction of new technical processes or 
new factory or working methods, the employer 
shall be bound as early as passible to consult 
with the Shop Council—which shall be replaced 
in the event of confidential communications, by 
the Shop Committee where such committee exists— 
concerning the manner and extent of the necessary 
unemployment and dismissals, and concerning 
the avoidance of hardships in the latter case. 
The Shop Council or the Shop Committee shall 
be entitled to demand that corresponding informa- 
tion be sent to the Central Information Bureau or 
to any unemploymert bureau indicated by the 
Central Bureau. 


It seems evident from the language of 
these clauses that the Shop Councils, with- 
out being given any authority whatever 
over the labor unions are endowed with a 
very considerable voice in some of the 
matters that most nearly concern labor. 

The representation of labor and the 
number of directors and its power over 
dismissals is thus summed up by Schaeffer: 


The Factory (or Shop) Council is to send, in ac- 
cordance with a law yet to be passed, one or two 
of its members to the board of directors of such 
enterprises as have such a board. These members 
are to have equal rights with the original 
members of the board but they are not allowed to 
claim any compensation from the board. It 
shall be their special duty to represent the interest 
of the workers as well as the views and the wishes 
of the business organization. In the important 
questions concerning the employment of workers, 
the right of these representatives is restricted to 
cooperation in laying down the guiding principles 
and enforcing their observance. 

The Wage-earners’ and Salaried Employes’ 
Councils or the Factory Council has the right to 
object to the unjustifiable dismissal of a worker, 
but an appeal may be taken from their objection 
to a board of arbitration, which has the power to 
make a final decision. As a guide in questions 
of employment and discharge the law states that 
they must occur independently of political, mili- 
tary, religious, or guild activity and of member- 
ship or non-membership in a policical, religious, or 
vocational association or military organization. 

A fimit is set to the activity of the Factory 
Council and the Wage-earners’ and Employes’ 
Councils by the stipulation that the execution 
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of decisions made jointly with the factory manage- 
ment is incumbent on the latter and no interference 
in the business management, by means of inde- 
pendent regulations, is allowed to the Factory 
Council. 


Aufhaeuser is disappointed with the last 
mentioned powers. He says: 

In the case of the dismissal of the individual 
worker there is no cooperation by the workers. 
The co-managing right in notice of dismissal is 
therefore insufficient, because no appeal to the 
workers’ council or employes’ council can take 
place before the dismissal. Only after the dis- 
missal has taken place with legal sanction, is an 
appeal provided for, and this appeal is limited to 
certain types of dismissals. 


This campaign however justified does not 
negative the fact that labor is still granted 
a considerable power, which it feels is 
worth holding and can be extended—as may 
be deduced from Aufhaeuser’s other state- 
ments already quoted. 

Ohse, representing the employers, con- 
tends that labor has not been given more 
power in this connection, but here again 
we must remember the extreme fear of the 
employing element that the councils were 
going to be given a dominant control over 
industry—at least in its labor aspects. 
Undoubtedly the employers are greatly 
relieved at the present law—in comparison 
to what they had feared. It is also wisdom 
for them to put a good face on the situation 
as it is, pretending to be more satisfied 
than they are; for they realize that they 
could not have hoped for more from their 
point of view under the adverse conditions 
(that is, adverse to employers) of the present 
period, and that they can not hope for 
anything better in the near future. Ohse 
says: 

The radical groups wanted to place the engage- 
ment and dismissal of all laborers entirely in the 
hands of the two-group councils. This would 
not only have meant the enslaving of all inde- 
pendently thinking laborers, but at the same time 
would have cut down immensely the work per- 
formed. For it is a fact that the very ablest 
laborers and employes go their own way and are, 
therefore, hated by the masses, while incapable 
workmen distinguish themselves by loyalty 
(Gesinnungstuchtigkeit). It is, however, due to 
the cooperation of all sober-minded circles that 
the right of joint control was curtailed in a way 
that in its application it can be characterized as 
not dangerous. The groups’ councils are not to 


give their consent with regard to each new engage- 
ment, but together with the employer they only 
draw up fundamental lines concerning the engage- 
ment. 
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But a further statement by this same 
gentleman shows that organized labor is, 
according to his own admission, officially 
recognized and exercising an important 
voice in the dismissal of labor. His chief 
complaint seems to be that the expense of 
the new machinery can not be put upon 
labor. He says: 

Experience teaches that the workmen’s repre- 
sentatives agreeably cooperate with the employers 
in case of necessary dismissals. They form a body 
which carefully examines the conditions of the 
individual worker. The employer escapes the 
reproach of injustice. It is only a matter of doubt 
whether the gains surpass the expenditure caused 
by the act. 


Far from interfering with the trade 
unions the new law has strengthened them, 
especially in view of their fight with the 
communists and the left wing of the inde- 
pendent socialist party which has recently 
gone over to the communists. Both these 
organizations sought to turn the factory 
councils into labor councils of the type of 
economic soviets and to give them entire 
power over the factories regardless of the 
employers. The new form of council organi- 
zation, according to the present law, does 
not lend itself easily to this purpose but on 
the contcary strengthens organized labor. 
On this point Aufhaeuser says: 

The creation of industrial (or factory or shop) 
councils has also solved new organization problems 
for the mass of workers. The trades unions re- 
main as formerly the professional representatives 
of the interests of the workers and employes. How- 
ever, they have fully realized the necessity of 
recognizing the industrial council as their new 
confederate in the emancipation struggles of the 
workers, and the necessity of making possible a 
systematic cooperation of councils and_ trades 
unions. According to this arrangement, the con- 
trol of production is looked upon as the peculiar 
field of the industrial councils while the trades 
unions are making arrangements for the training 
of the council. The attempts to cr2ate independent 
organizations of industrial councils completely 
separated from the trades unions have not been 
accompanied by success. On the contrary, one 
- can definitely state that with the growing importance 
of the councils idea the power of the trades unions 
increased simultaneously. 


But what has all this to do with the 
promises made by the leaders of the German 
constitutional convention and of the gov- 
ernment of which the moderate labor leader 
and socialist, Bauer, was the head, that at 
least certain industries would be socialized? 
This proposal is fully as important to labor, 


for good or evil, as the proposal to grant 
to it a form of industrial democracy in the 
factory or shop councils. This experiment 
too, has led to a compromise utterly remote 
from the “socialization’’ advocated by 
radical socialists in Germany and other 
countries, but also equally remote from a 
mere reactionary “‘solution”’ of the problem 
or a return to conditions as they were before 
the war. On the result of this experiment 
Schaeffer says: 


A review of the new forms of industrial organi- 
zation in Germany would not be complete if it 
omitted the phenomenon of the so-called ‘‘industrial 
autonomous bodies.”” There is no relation whatever 
between these and the Russian hierarchy of councils 
which culminates in the most drastic state indus- 
trial centralization. They are closely connected, 
however, with tendencies which played a role in 
England before the war and especially during’ the 
war. The idea of industrial autonomy, as it is 
presented from the worker’s viewpoint in the form 
of guild-socialism (by Penty, Orage, Hobson, and 
Cole), and from the standpoint of cooperation 
between workers and employer in the Whitley 
Report of 1917, has found many friends on the 
continent. In Germany immediately after the 
revolution, the under-secretary of State, Richard 
von Moellendorf, made. industrial autonomy the 
foundation of an extensive economic program, just as 
Otto Bauer had done when Secretary of State in 
German Austria. Several autonomous bodies have 
already been formed on the basis of this plan (in 
the coal mining, potash and metal industries). 
Although. no political majority has been found for 
carrying out the idea, nevertheless in individual 
cases where industrial purposes demand it, the 
principle of autonomy is being extended. The iron, 
tar and sulphuric acid industries, as well as the 
freight-handling trade, have adopted such a de- 
centralized professional management under which 
the conduct of the business is intrusted to experts 
within the membership of the body. 

In individual cases these autonomous bodies are 
very differently constituted according to the pe- 
culiar character of the industry. Common to all of 
them is the renunciation by the state of direct 
regulation, although the right is reserved to inter- 
fere in cases where the public interest is threatened. 
Moreover, they are similar in the union of the exec- 
utive and administrative powers of the industry in 
a superior organ of the autonomous body, in which 
workers are to cooperate on equal terms with the em- 
ployer. And finally, each has a small but by no 
means insignificant representation of consumers, 
whose duty it is to restrain untrammeled industrial 
egotism by asserting the rights of the public. The 
establishment of these autonomous bodies took 
place, in some cases, with the agreement of the 
employers, in others in spite of their determined op- 
position, because many saw in them the beginning 
of socialization. On the other hand, some of the 
workers, with great distrust, opposed them for ex- 
actly opposite reasons, because they saw in them a 
recognition of the need for, and the perpetuation of, 
the employer. 
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It is evident that this “socialization” 
which gives permanent status to the em- 
ployer is not the socialization of the ortho- 
dox socialists. It is also very far from guild 
socialism on the one side and from the 
Whitley Councils on the other. If it has 
something in common with both, as Schaeffer 
says, the points of difference are far more 
striking. These comparisons do not help 
to make a new experiment understood. As 
they are inevitably made it may be as well 
to mention the fact at the outset. But it 
is to be hoped that the rational discussion 
by practical people of this and other actual 
experiments now being carried out in Europe 
and elsewhere will keep as far as possible 
from such misleading comparisons. 

It is essential to mention these experi- 
ments in “socialization’’ to indicate the 
exact point that Germany has reached. 
Undoubtedly these last mentioned experi- 
ments are more to the liking of advanced 


progressives and moderate socialists than 
are the modified Factory or Shop Councils. 
But Germany is only experimenting and 
very lightly in this “socialization,” and 
apparently very little additional experimen- 
tation is to be expected under the present 
non-socialist government. On the other 
hand the Shop Councils act is probably 
seriously meant and may be extended rather 
than curtailed in the near future. This is 
already the more probable because if the 
further extension of experiments in “‘social- 
ization” are dropped—after all the promises 
have been made—the government will no 
doubt be obliged to proceed steadily and 
seriously with the Shop Councils. 
Ex-Prime-Minister Bauer, who as a 
moderate labor leader has a right to our 
respectful attention, has stated in a 
public interview his belief that such meas- 
ures as the German Shop Councils law are 
bound to come in all industrial countries. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1921 


March , Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Molders’ Union of North. America. 

April 29 and 30, New York City, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, National Print Cutters’ Association of 
America. 

May 3, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Stee] and Tin Workers 
of North America. 

May 8-14, St. Paul, Minn., American Federation 
of Musicians. 

May 9, Toledo, Ohio, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

July 5, Sandusky, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 11, Montreal, Canada, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 
Potters. 


, National Brotherhood of Operative 
Aug. 8, , Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 

Aug. 8-13, Quebec, Canada, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


Aug. 8, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Barteuders 
International League of America. 


Sept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 


Sept. 5, St. Louis, Mo., National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 


Sept. 12, New Orleans, La., National Federation 
of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 12, Knoxville, 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 12, Chicago, Ill., United Slate, Tile and 
Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association. 


Tenn., United Textile 


Sept. 12, Columbus, Ohio, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

Sept. 19, Cincinnati, 
International Union. 

Oct. 3, Toronto, Canada, 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 


Ohio, Metal Polishers’ 


The Commercial 





Science Justifies Labor 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


NQUESTIONABLY the day of the autocrat in industry has gone. 
U The verdict has gone against him. He lingers still in some of his old 
strongholds, but it is the lingering that comes just before final 
relinquishment. He must soon be carted out of the industrial arena forever. 
The workers themselves have brought about the change in industrial 
life. They have fought the battles. They began the struggle in the infancy 
of modern industry because the instinct of self-preservation was in them. 
They initiated the struggle for every step of progress that has been made 
and they carried the brunt of the burden always. 

In the case of every fundamental change the workers also have been 
compelled to bear the burden of proof as to the wisdom and workability 
of the change which they proposed. 

But whatever may have been the past, the final stages of the struggle 
against autocracy find the men of science rapidly gathering in support of 
the contentions of the workers. 

The cooperation now being developed between the workers and the 
scientists of the engineering profession is one of the highly significant develop- 
ments of the day. The working people in their unions welcome cooperation 
always. They have long sought in vain for the helping hand of those who had 
the ability to speak and who had minds trained to cope with intricate problems 
on a basis of equality with the employer. Too many dark years there were 
when no such helpfulness was offered. 

The time is more opportune than ever for the cooperation of all who 
rejoice in the decline of industrial autocracy. Where autocracy goes de- 
tmocracy must enter. Where democracy enters it must be enlarged and 
expanded. Great rearrangements are made necessary. Progress imposes 
its burdens, too, and presents its own problems. 

In the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for January there were presented a 
number of papers prepared by leading engineers, dealing with the heart of 
the industrial situation. It was the purpose in presenting the views of these 
scientists to show the trend of thought in a great part of the engineering 
profession. It was said in that connection that while there were views ex- 
pressed with which labor could not agree, the points of agreement were so 
numerous and so important that the points of disagreement could well be 
left out of the question until they were met with in practice at a future time. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, in the same article, promised to present 
additional material, specifically, an address delivered by Robert B. Wolfe, . 
dealing with the installation of three shifts in an industry that previously 
operated on the old two-shift plan. 

The thought expressed by Mr. Wolfe was so closely akin to the thought 
expressed in the views published in the January number that it was deemed 
advisable to present them. However, they dealt with such a wealth of detail 
that the entire address could not be used in January and had to be deferred 


until the present number. 
(122) 
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Since that time another important contribution has been made to the 
volume of evidence that has been accumulating against autocratic manage- 
ment and against management that gives no thought to the lives and welfare 
of the workers. Mr. Horace B. Drury*has completed a study of the three- 
shift system in the steel industry and has presented to his fellow engineers 
his findings and conclusions. They constitute a crushing indictment of: the 
policy of the United States Steel Corporation and other corporations that 
still insist upon clinging to the last ramparts of autocracy by compelling 
workmen to undergo the punishment of the twelve-hour day and the seven- 
day week. 

There was a time when the only voice of protest against this iniquitous 
system came from the overburdened workers themselves, while the rest of 
society was silent and perhaps cynical. Out of the weariness of soul and mind 
and body the workers knew the social cost of what they were compelled to 
undergo. Attesting the accuracy of their conclusions and the justice of their 
protest we now have the word of science. 

When there were none but the workers to protest the employers declared 
that their iniquity was based upon reason and necessity. They seriously 
talked of the impossibility of change and of the financial loss that change 
would entail. None of those reasons can stand today before any body of men 
willing to hear the evidence and decide upon the merits of the case. Not 
even profit, most sacred of all things to the reactionary employer, can be 
used as a pretext for delaying justice. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST here publishes the conclusions of Mr. 
Wolfe and Mr. Drury. They are especially valuable because they deal with 
facts. They are the records of achievement. If, as was the case last month, 
there are here and there views expressed to which labor must take exception, 
it is well worth while to pass by those differences for the present for the 
sake of the great body of truth brought forward. 

Here is another great blow struck against injustice and autocracy. 
Here is another stroke for progress and freedom and justice; another step 
toward the democracy of the future. 

The two articles that follow are commended to the labor movement 
as findings of importance and they are commended with even more seriousness 
to employers who still find themselves wandering in the darkness of industrial 
feudalism. 

Note.—In the following articles charts are referred to. It was found im- 
possible to reproduce these charts, owing to their size. The references were left 
intact in the articles because in themselves they explain clearly the meaning which 
the charts portrayed more graphically. It should be noted also that both artécles 
are published only in part. The omitted sections of Mr. Drury's article dealt 
almost entirely with findings in regard to individual plants. These findings 
reinforce his conclusions. Unfortunately the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has 
not the space for the entire article. His complete thought is expressed in what 
appears in these pages, despite “the omission. The omitted portions of Mr. 
Wolfe’s address contained detailed explanations which are omitted with regret 
but because of necessity. 
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+ THE THREE-SHIFT DAY IN CONTINUOUS PROCESS PLANTS 
By Rosert B. WOLFE 


Address Delivered Before the Philadelphia Engineers’ Club, October, 1920 


In talking on the technique of changing from a two-shilt to a three-shift day in a 
continuous process industry, I am assuming that the members of the Philadelphia Engi- 
neers’ Club are interested in actual experiences and prefer to more or less draw their own 
conclusions, based upon ‘the facts presented. I will, therefore, start by showing figures 
and charts in three plants, which I changed over from a two-shift basis to a three-shift 
basis. For obvious reasons I have left off the names of the three companies, but will 
gladly give information as to the exact place of operations to anyone who cares to go into 
the matter further. 

Actual Experience 


” 


Under this heading I wish first to submi. illustration ‘‘A,” which shows the opera- 
tion of a sulphite pulp mill from its start in November, 1902, to February, 1906. This 
shows the production in tons per month and also the labor cost per ton, this labor cost 
including nothing but that labor actually used in the mill itself for converting wood into 
pulp. 

The change from two to three shifts took place sometime during the latter part 
of the summer of 1904. You will note that the labor cost per ton shows practically 
no increase and as I was superintendent, of the mill during this period, I know from actual 
experience that the increased production shown was because of the better spirit we ob- 
tained all through the plant when our men were not being overworked, as was the case 
with the long eleven and thirteen hour shifts. 

The next illustration gives the actual increase in the number of men when I changed 
over another mill from a two to a three shift basis. This mill was much larger and be- 
cause it was very complicated and the equipment in poor cendition, it was necessary to 
increase the number of men very materially. The tour workers increased from 336 to 455, 
a total increase of 119 men. The day workers, which numbered 200, were not, of course, 
affected. The actual percentage of increase in the tour workers only was 35.4 per cent 
and, considering all workers in the plant, was 22.2 per cent. In this mill, as in the previous 
one referred to, the actual amount of money paid per dav of eight hours was the same 
as was previously paid for twelve hours. In this latter mill, while the labor cost per ton 
increased at first about 22 per cent, this was soon offset by the increased production. 
Our experience indicates very clearly that the large production increase comes because 
of the fact that our men are wider awake and more on the job and, consequently, have 
much better control of the processes. 


DATA ON CHANGE FROM Two To THREE SHIFTS 
Miu, No. 2 





No Men No Men Increase 
Employed Employed in No. 

on two on Three of 

Shifts Shifts Men 

Acid Plant : 8 15 7 
Digester House 18 27 9 
Boiler House ‘ 24 37 13 
Engineers. 7 10 3 
Wood Room........ 78 114 36 
Wood Yard ‘ 23 4 
2 30 0 
Blowpits 15 5 
Wood Room f 9 1 
East Screen Room.................... 12 2 
Machine Room ; : 135 2 
I ia saesinlerncisntichidnampbadesdsiteiens : 3 I 
Filter House : 3 1 
Press Repairs 3 ] 
Sg eae 19 4 


WMnNh rh 





Totals (Tour Workers only) 336 455 
Day Workers 200 . 200 





Grand Total 655 
Per cent increase (cansidering Tour Workers only)._.... 35.4% 
Per cent increase (Tour and Day Workers).................... 22.2% 
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We actually increased the production of this mill from 42,000 tons to 111,000 tons 
per year, in seven years’ time, without adding to the equipment a single digester for 
cooking the pulp; in other words, the production was increased 2.9 times. I am not 
claiming that this increase in production was due entirely to the change from two to three 
shifts, but I do know that we would not have been able to reach anywhere near this 
figure if we had continued to operate on the two-shift basis. Furthermore our quality 
changed during this period from the foorest pulp manufactured to the very best. Our 
keenest competition had always been from Europe, largely because of the fact that Euro- 
pean quality was very much better than our own. 

Our men, however, were not constantly tired out, but mentally alert, because of the 
reasonable hours that they worked, so that we were able to eliminate European competi- 
tion entirely and our pulp invariably obtained the preference because it was cleaner, 
stronger and better in color. In Europe, at that time, the mills were all on a two-shift 
basis. 

Right at this point, it might be well to mention the fact that we doubled the num- 
ber of our employes while the production was being trebled, but this increase was largely 
because of the fact that in the development of the new processes, which made for greater 
economy in the use of materials, we needed a larger working force. The net result, however, 
was a reduction in the actual cost of manufacturing the pulp (in spite of the increase in the cost 
of raw material) of from $5 to $6 per ton, with the equivalent of an additional reduction 
in the value of our by-products of approximately $2 per ton. 

The third illustration gives the actual figures from a small plant which changed 
from the two-shift to the three-shift basis, but because of the fact that the plant itself 
was modern and up-to-date, an actual saving in the number of men could be affected, 
so that the total increase in the number of men was only 22.1 per cent, considering 
tour workers only; and the actual increase in cost 13.1 per cent. The rates of pay per day, 
as shown, and the drop in wages which took + lace here were due largely to the fact that this 
mill had postponed changing from two to three shifts so long that they were obliged to raise 
the hourly rates of their men so that they were half way between the normal paid by the 
industry, on a three-shift basis, and their old original rates paid on the two-shift basis. 
After the change was made these rates became practically normal for that section of the 
country where the three-shift wages were in effect. 

‘Lhe per cent increase in the number of men, when day workers are also included, was 
only 12.1 per cent. In this case, as in the previous one, the tonnage of the mill increased 
It rose in a few months from an average of seventy tons per day, on the two-shift basis, 
to an average of 100 tons per day on a three-shift basis. 

To a considerable extent this increase in producticn came from mechanical improve- 
ments made in the processes, but frqm actual observation of what took place I know that. 
great impetus was given to the betterment of the quantity of output by the change to 
shorter hours 

The man who managed this plant during the time that this change took place wrote 
me, when he sent me these figures, as follows: 

“You, of course, are familiar with the difference in.spirit that permeated our organi- 
zation after we changed to three shifts. The men were wide-awake, energetic and on 
their toes, and interested in their work. While on the old basis they lacked enthusiasm 
and had a tendency to neglect things and sleep on the job. Much of the increased pro- 
duction, in my judgment, came from the change to the three-shift basis.” 


Interpretation of Experiences 


This interpretation has, to some extent, been given in explanation of the actual 
illustrations. Three generalizations, however, can be made from these experiences, which 
1 will summarize as follows: 

1. That there is a limit to the physical endurance of men and that there is a time 
beyond which ncthing further is gained by prolonging the hours. Our experience has been 
that eight hours constitutes a proper day’s work, that even in the case of our day workers 
more work was actually accomplished in eight hours than in a nine or ten hour day. 
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2. It is equally true that men are not mentally alert when physically fatigued. 
Mental alertness is absolutely essential to a good quality of product and our experience 
has been that invariably when the obstacles to uniform quality are removed the obstruc- 
tions to increased output is also removed. 

3. As maximum quantity and quality can not be obtained when the workmen 
are tired out, so is it impossible to operate economically unless the hours are short enough 
to permit a proper amount of relaxation outside of the plant. It is so obviously true that 
good quantity and good quality make for economy of operation that it seems hardly 
necessary to make this final generalization. I am making it merely because we demon- 
strated to be a fact that it is more economical to operate a plant on a three shift basis 
than on two. 


Management Changes Required 


One of the difficulties that will be encountered in any process that requires close 
attention is the greater variations which tend to develop when a larger number of men 
are at work. We had heard that the quality would vary more on three shifts than on two. 
However, we found that there was very little to this contention, as the greater alertness 
of the men, because of the shorter hours, offset the variations due to the increase in the 
number of persons controlling the operations. However, simultaneous with the change to 
the three-shift basis we began keeping continuous records of performances, which enabled 
the workman to more readily visualize what had taken place before he came on. In this 
way he could more consciously carry on the process and so produce the least possibie 
amount of variation in the product. 

I do not hesitate to say that it has been demonstrated beyond any question of 
doubt that much greater uniformity is being obtained where the mills are working on a 
three-shift basis than where they are working on a two-shift basis. 


Further Plans Contemplated 


The paper manufacturers experience with three shifts has convinced them that it is 
unquestionably a much more economical operation, from every point of view, than the 
two-shift method. They have learned that tired men do not make good workmen. It 
logically follows that wherever men are working seven days each week a way must be 
provided so that they have one day off. It is being proposed now to have an extra crew of 
men constantly at work to take the places of the regular shift men, so that a systmatic 
relief is provided. The method of doing this, however, depends upon the number of men 
and also upon certain local conditions. It is obvious that once employers work with their 
employes in bringing about an acceptable method this result can be easily accomplished. 
The employers, as 4 matter of fact, have everything to gain by making such an arrange- 
ment, for it is an extremely short-sighted policy to work tired men. When the plan of 
accumulating the half time of the men who work on Sundays on the day crew was first 
put into effect, we recognized that it was only the first step in arranging for full time off 
one day each week. We also recognized that the one day off in seven, in a continuous 
operation, was another logical step which should soon follow. 

We had heard that men would not want the three shifts, but preferred the long 
hours. The results, however, proved that our men almost invariably welcomed the 
change to three shifts. There were a few men, such as foremen who prophesied difficul- 
ties, and there was occasionally some old man who had worked two shifts all of his life 
and gotten so in the habit of it that he preferred not to change; but I can say unquali- 
fiedly that the change was enthusiastically welcomed by at least 99 per cent of our men, 
and the remaining 1 per cent were quickly convinced. 

We argued ourselves into believing that the men would not know what to do with 
their time when off duty. We soon found, however, that by assisting in the creation 
of outside recreational facilities that this was not a problem at all; in fact, it became a 
big asset to us in developing esprit-de-corps in the community as well as in the plant. 
I do not mean that we adopted what is familiarly known as welfare work. I do not believe 
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in this because of its paternalistic nature. However, when the men are encouraged 
to make their wants known and the company recognizes its responsibilities to the com- 
munity as well as to its employes, it will not be long before the men will be actually creat- 
ing the necessary means of recreation. 

We thought, at first, before we analyzed the situation carefully, that it would 
add 50 per cent to our labor costs. The figures given previously, however, indicate that this 
was by no means the case. Asa matter of fact the labor cost per ton of product invariably 
decreased. 

I can not help making the observation right here that with the present curtailment 
in industry all over the country, the time is ideal for putting all two-shift industries on a 
three-shift basis. 

It should always be borne in mind that the change from two shifts to three shifts 
never means an increase of 50 per cent in labor, but always a very much smaller per- 
centage. 


General Conclusions 


It seems to me that the most obvious reason for the three-shift basis is that the day 
naturally divides itself into three equal parts. The principle is as old as the hills and has 
been enunciated from time to time by the world’s greatest thinkers. Eight hours of actual 
application to the performance of the daily work, by which we earn our living, is really 
sufficient. By actual work, I mean the close application of men to their daily tasks. It 
makes very little difference whether this is operating a bolt cutting machine, digging 
a ditch, or attending to the direction of a corporation’s affairs from a desk. I know that 
some men boast they work sixteen hours a day and then wish the day were longer. If 
these men would stop to analyze their work, however, they would find that an average 
of eight, out of the sixteen hours, is devoted to a different kind of work. It consists largely 
of coming into contact with new individuals and with different lines of thought. In other 
words, this second period of the day is devoted to mental activities of a more or less re- 
creational nature—not to close application to work for the execution of which they are 
directly responsible. Finally, a third period of eight hours rest—it may not be actual 
sleep, but complete relaxation—is necessary, otherwise man would so deplete his vitality 
and he would wear out before his time. 

The logical division of the day, it seems to me, is eight hours of work, eights hours of 
recreation and eight hours of sleep. In any case, my experience of twenty-two or thenty- 
three years in a continuous process industry has demonstrated to me that this grouping 
produces the best results from the standpoint of increased production, better quality 
and decreased cost. 

Finally, let me state that the result of our experience in humanizing work in the pulp 
and paper industry has been to make us realize that after all industry is for service rather 
than for profit. We are obliged to render a greater service to our customers, by making 
a better product; to obtain the better product we had to serve our men, by thinking of 
their human needs and cease classing them with our raw materials. 

It is the creative power of man which must be enlisted in the service and this is a 
mental and not a physical thing. 

It is the deadly monotony of repetitive work that is the curse of modern industry 
and unless this is changed (as we are successfully changing it in the pulp and paper 
industry) we can look forward to continued agitation for shorter and shorter hours. Even 
eight hours will not satisfy. 

One of the great troubles with the business man today is that he is confusing cause 
and effect. It is because we are thinking only in terms of profits, which’ are the effect of 
service, that we are automatically cutting off the service, which is the cause of the profit. 
The service, however, must not only be to the customer, but also to the employe. 

An industry which renders service to society is bound to be rewarded by society and, 
therefore, can not help being a profitable business. 
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THE THREE-SHIFT SYSTEM IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
By Horace B. Drury 

Formerly of the Economics Department, Ohio State University. Recently With the 
Industrial Relations Division U. S. Shipping Board. Author of Scientific Manage- 
ment (Longman’s)—Part of an Address Delivered at a Joint Meeting of the Taylor 
Society, the Metropolitan and Management Sections of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the New York Section of the American Institute of 
Electrical ngineers, December Third 


At this time when many steel companies are laying off large numbers of men the 
question is being pertinently raised as to why any job need be twelve hours long. England 
has given up the twelve-hour day in her steel industry, and so has France, Germany, 
Sweden, Italy, Belgium, Spain. There is no other American industry which, like a 
steel plant, works the majority of its men twelve hours a day. 

The speaker has recently visited practically all of the twenty American steel plants 
which are now running on three shifts. He has found that the men have been so glad 
to get the shorter hours that they have been willing to make substantial concessions in 
daily wages. It has been found that a 25 per cent increase in hourly rates is ample to com- 
pensate the men for a four-hours’ loss in pay. To give all of the men now on twelve- 
hour work a 25 per cent increase in wages, and cut down their day from twelve to eight 
hours, would cost a manufacturer of pig iron about 21 cents a ton. That ton of pig iron 
sells for $40. If all the departments in a steel plant were to be changed from two to three 
shifts, the increase in total cost for the finished rail, bar or sheet could not on the average, 
be more than 3 per cent. 

But the increase in cost need not be nearly so great as these figures. By taking care, 
some manufacturers going on eight hours have been able to reduce their force of men 10 
per cent—some more. Others have found that the quality of their open hearth steel has 
improved and that the expense for fuel and wear and tear on furances has been substan- 
tially reduced. Others have found that their rolling mill output has gone up 20 or 25 per 
cent. 

The steel industry is not an easy one in which to increase output, and during the 
initial stage of three-shift operation most companies have had to stand some increase in 
labor cost; but, taking it all in all, the manufacturers now operating on the shorter day are 
practically a unit in saying that it means more satisfactory operations, and is better 
business. Certainly the experience of these twenty plants has revealed no real obstacle to 
putting the steel industry on a three-shift day; it is mainly a question of what one would 
prefer, twelve hours or eight. 

The actual percentage of steel industry employes who under the two-shift system have 
been employed twélve hours a day has been variously estimated at from 264 to 52 per cent. 
The truth of the matter would seem to be that, so far as concerns those continuous 
operation processes which make up the heart of the steel industry, such as the blast fur- 
nace, the open hearth furnace, and most types of rolling mills, together with the various 
auxiliary departments necessary to support these processes and make a complete plant, 
the bulk of the employes work twelve hours. The proportion of twelve-hour jobs in these 
places is not a full 100 per cent, for the reason that in many of the departments there is a 
certain amount of work usually of a common labor or mechanical type, which can be con- 
centrated in the daylight hours and is com only organized on a ten-hour basis. But all 
the shift men, all the men whose presence is essential to the carrying on of the processes, 
from the chemist and bosses down to the lowest helper—the technical graduate, the 
American-born roller, and the unskilled foreigner—all these, with very few exceptions 
work twelve hours. Most likely the percentage of twelve-hour workers for the whole 
plant—which we are assuming is entirely, or almost entirely, devoted to the more funda- 
mental steel processes—wil! be considerably over 50 per cent, possibly two-thirds. 

But while fully one-half of the men in these plants or departments of plants which 
constitute the seat of the steel industry work twelve hours, the percentage of twelv2-hour 
men taking the American steel industry as a whole would be considerably less than 50 per 
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‘ 
cent. For the reason that all around these blast furances, steel works, and rolling mills 
there is a fringe of work which is classified as a part of the steel industry but is not con- 
tinuous process work, or for some other reason does not run on two shifts. In the case of 
the United States Steel Corporation, for instance, some 70,000 of the 260,000 men whom 
the company normally employs are not in manufacturing plants at all but are employed in 
coal mines, ore mines or on railroads, ships, etc Most of the men would not, in all proba- 
bility, work twelve hours. Likewise within the manufacturing plants of the steel industry 
themselves, there are here and there departments which work on the more refined processes 
which follow the basic ones mentioned above, such as foundry departments, forge shops, 
fabricating departments of various kinds, machine shops, etc., etc., and these depart- 
ments often work shorter hours. In a sense we do not include this type of work in our 
minds when we speak of the steel industry, yet in all the statistics of the industry they 
would be so classified, 2nd they help materially to reduce the percentage of twelve-hour 
men. Finally there are a few branches of the iron and steel industry proper which have 
for many years been on three shifts. This is true of puddling furnaces for the making 
of wrought iron—not at present a very important branch of the industry—and of sheet 
mills, hoop mills, and perhaps some other special types of work where there is an ex- 
cessive amount of manual labor. Sometimes also a plant will have its Bessemer converters 
or its coke works on a shorter day. Sometimes rolling mills are not run as a continuous 
process operation. 

But we are now enumerating the exceptional cases. Probably there are enough men 
engaged in the raw materials end, or in the finished product end, of the steel industry in 
positions where the work is less than twelve hours to bring down the percentage of twelve- 
hour men for the entire industry to one-third, and if one makes the boundaries of the 
industry wide enough perhaps to nearer one-fourth. No exercise in percentages can, 
however, alter the fact that in the great nucleus of the steel industry, where most of the 
men are employed, in the great plants where iron ore is made over into pig iron, pig iron 
into steel, and steel into various rolled shapes (excepting sheet), the body of the workmen 
are on duty twelve hours a day. Whether the twelve-hour workers be considered as 50 
per cent of 300,000, or as 25 per cent of 600,000 makes not the slightest difference. Work- 
ing in plants where for the most part they have constituted a majority of the workers, 
these men, who number at least 150,000, have until recently had no alternative other than 
the twelve-hour day, unless they would change their occupation.. For them and for their 
families, numbering altogether a half or three-quarters of a million of people, the twelve- 
hour day has become a fixed industrial habit, firmly intrenched in the traditions of the 
industry and in their own lives and habits. 

It should be added that in the case of blast furnaces there is not only the twelve-hour 
day but the seven-day week, and with the seven-day week there is associated one very 
objectionable feature and that is the eighteen-hour or twenty-four-hour turn which 
comes to one-half the men whenever the day shift and the night shift exchange places. 
The seven-day week is also a common feature of open hearth work, though’ some open 
hearth furnaces operate only six and a half days a week, and some only six. Rolling mills 


rarely operate longer than six days a week. 
Summary of Experience of Twenty Plants Which Have Introduced the Three-Shift System 


We have gone more particularly into the experience of these five plants Vecause each 
in its own way represents some especially interesting aspect of the movement towards 
three shifts. It is important, however, not to make the mistake of supposing that because 
things have worked out a certain way in one plant they will necessarily work out the same 
way in other plants, where conditions may be a good deal different. In the balance of this 
paper I propose therefore to draw a sort of composite picture of the experience of the 
entire twenty odd plants which, up to this time, have gone on three shifts, pointing 
out what may reasonably be expected of the three-shift system in the typical plant, and 
finally how things would be apt to work out if the whole industry should make the change. 

Perhaps the one thing that stands out the most obviously as a result of my visits to 
and talks with the managers of the three-shift plants, is the fact that practically all of 
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them are glad that they made the change. Not that they had no problems to meet, but 
they were in practically all cases looking ahead, not back. In going around I now and 
then heard of a plant which had been on three shifts and gone back. to two, and at first 
I thought that here I would learn the reverse side of the story. I made a practice of going 
out to such plants—the number in recent years has not been great—but I did not find 
them to be centers of dissatisfaction with the three-shift system. I found that in a 
good many cases where it was said that plants had gone back to two shifts it was not so, 
and in the few cases where they had done so, the reason when inquired into usually proved 
to be some more or less accidental thing, and I can remember only one plant where there 
seemed to be a deliberate going back because of a feeling that the two-shift system 
was more satisfactory. Of course I have been studying present-day conditions, and not 
the history of shift systems several years back; so I can not speak with authority regarding 
possible changes from three to two shifts under the war and prewar conditions. But I 
do feel confident that the very general satisfaction which managers have expressed regard- 
ing their experience in passing from two to three shifts is not balanced by any parallel 
movement of consequence from three shifts to two. 

Equally important with the attitude of the managers is the attitude of the workers. 
It has often been pointed out that one of the difficulties involved in changing the steel 
industry from the two to the three-shift system is the fact that the men do not want to 
work the shorter hours. I have made it a special point to talk this phase of the situation 
over with the managers, and to argue about it with other persons whom I thought could 
speak for the men, and I am firmly convinced that in times past this has been a very 
serious obstacle to the introduction of the shorter day. There have been large numbers 
of foreigners who would just about as leave work 12 hours as 8, and who would much 
rather earn 12 hours’ pay. And there have been many others who from pressure of 
circumstances or because of habit were willing to work 12 hours a day while work was to 
be had. But with the coming of the war the foreigner found his egress to Europe cut 
off, and he began to think of America as a place where he would stay a while. So the men 
became more interested in their surroundings, and by the time the steel strike had 
reached its height there must have been a tremendous amount of dissatisfaction among 
steel workers with the 12-hour day. This change of sentiment, due to the growing 
Americanization of the foreigner, and also to a considerable increase in the number of 
American-born employes, was evident in the background of things in most parts of the 
country which I visited. It would not be correct to say that there was no longer a 
problem in convincing the. men to accept the shorter day. I found that it existed to a 
‘greater or less degree in almost every plant which I visited. But where the management 
is disposed to make reasonable concessions in the matter of hourly wage rates, the 
majority of the men soon fall in line as definitely favoring the shorter day. You will 
never get all people to agree on any one thing, and there will always be a few persons 
who would like to work all the time, as the business man does; and there will be many 
who are more or less torn between the desire for short hours and that for large money. 
‘The plants which have gone on three shifts sometimes lose a certain element in their labor 
force, usually from among the lower paid labor and the immigrant labor. But the 
difficulty is not large, and after the men have once got used to the three-shift system 
you could not pull it away from them with tongs. 

The main question that has seemed worth while looking into as regards the three- 
shift system has been the fundamental question as to what extent, if any, the greater 
wage cost due to compromise on hourly wage rates at the time hours are shortened can 
be offset by increased efficiency; that is, to what extent can the shorter day be made 
to pay for itself. 

A survey of the plants which have been experimenting with three shifts shows that 
the attainment of this goal is not a simple matter. Most of the people with whom I 
have talked were ready to agree that as a general proposition—having no special refer- 
ence to the steel industry—8 hours or 10 hours makes a better day from the production 
standpoint than 12 hours. Where the amount of work accomplished depends on the 
energy that a man puts in, it is believed that he will do as much in 8 or 10 hours as in 
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any longer period. But while the steel men feel that this is true in most industries and 
in a few departments of the steel industry, they do not believe that a day as short as 
8 hours can actually be made as productive per man-day of 8 hours as is the present 
12-hour day, for the reason that most of the work around a steel plant is not of a kind 
that a man can pitch into and get done. He must wait. I found, as a matter of fact, 
that in almost all cases the three-shift system is being introduced at some increase in 
cost—that is, in cases where the men do not go on at practically the same hourly wage 
rates as before. And it seems likely that if all the steel plants in the United States were 
to go on three shifts they would most of them find that labor costs had risen. 

Statistics regarding comparative labor cost collected this last year or next would 
not, however, be a safe guide as to what losses or gains are likely to be realized a few 
years from now. In speaking of their experience with three shifts, managers have con- 
stantly given the warning that conditions have not been normal during the last few years 
when most of them have made the change, and that it is hard to tell just what would be 
the results under more favorable circumstances. During a period of labor shortage, when 
jobs are more numerous than men, it is hard to get men to change their habits, or to do 
more work, even if the conditions and pay are such that they could well afford to do so. 
Moreover, most of the plants changed over shortly before or some time since the steel 
strike; and, needless to say, that was a very potent source of demoralization. Some 
of the plants started up operation with an almost entirely new force of men, and it would 
naturally take several years before such a new force would do as well, other things being 
equal, as before the strike. Then last summer there was the rail strike, which made 
operations irregular, affecting the supply of fuel, materials, etc. Comparative statistics 
are therefore of very little value in many cases; and even the general impression made on 
the managers, and the reaction upon the men is not what it would have been under less 
adverse conditions. 

In any case, it is not to be expected that in the average plant, which probably 
makes the change from two to three shifts in a rather routine way, the economies possible 
under the system will show themselves at the start. The mere'change from twelve to 
eight hours in an industry where everything centers around huge machines and furnaces 
is simply an opening of the door for greater efficiency, not a consummation of it. What 
is necessary if the industry is really to get what it should out of the shorter day, is a 
thoroughgoing reorganization. The occupations must be changed, the spirit of the 
men, the type of foreman. What the introduction of the three-shift system does is simply 
to open up a new country. Some gains will come automatically without labor. But 
before any fair census can be taken of what the new country can produce, it will be 
necessary to plow the land, put the best kind of seed in the most fertile places, and in 
general strive for something. The shortening of a man’s day from 12 to 8 hours means 
that the possible energy and attention which he can put into his work in each working 
hour is greatly increased. But to harness this new energy, as to develop a new country, 
will take time. 

While costs are likely to go up some at the start, I think there is substantial reason 
for believing, in view of what has already been done in some of the plants, that before 
long the adjustment will work out along lines that will mean very little if any higher 
cost. Chart X shows a situation under which, if it could be obtained, steel would be 
made at substantially as low a labor cost under the three-shift system as under the two- 
shift system. If hourly wage rates are compromised half way, the force of men increased 
not a full 50 per cent, but on the average 35 per cent, and if output could on the average 
be increased 10 per cent, then the labor cost under three shifts would be practically the 
same as under two shifts. If the first figure were 20 per cent, or the second 30 per cent, 
or the third 124 per cent, the others being as they are here, there would be no increase 
at all. ’ 

The experience of all the plants which I have visited shows that the wage adjust- 
ment specified is a practical one. Where it is expected that the men will turn out a greatly 
increased output, or where there is a very material decrease in the number of men, it would 
be only justice to give the men perhaps as much for 8 hours as they had previously earned 
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in 12. In that case there would of course be no difficulty about labor costs. But assuming 
that we are not so fortunate as to be able to realize any very large increase in efficiency, 
it has been shown that the men see the reasonableness of paying for their greater leisure 
by some reduction in total earnings. This figure of 25 per cent is the maximum that 
would be required even under conditions of labor shortage. 

The figure for a 35 per cent increase in men, instead of 50 per cent, is also a con- 
servative one. In many plants exactly 50 per cent more men are employed on three shifts 
than on two, and most of them are close to the 50 per cent figure. But the 35 per cent 
standard has been attained by such large plants as those of the International Harvester 
Co. and Inland Steel Co., and a much better showing was made by the American Rolling 
Mill Co. It might be noted that the limitation to 35 per cent increase can be obtained, if, 
where 10 men are now employed on a shift, it is possible to get along with 9. That is, 
27 men employed on three shifts is just 35 per cent more than 20 men employed on two 
shifts. It seems only reasonable to assume that with so large a reduction in the number 
of hours, it would be possible to cut out one man out of ten. 

This figure for increased output of 10 per cent seems not very far away as an average. 
It is, of course, too high for a blast furnace. I know of no reason to expect greater output 
at all from a blast furnace on three shifts. Fortunately in the case of a blast furnace the 
labor cost is small. In the case of the open hearth furnace a 10 per cent increase in output 
would be an ambitious program. Most steel men would say that any increase in output 
at all would be impossible. Others think that wide awake labor can hasten the charging 
and guarantee that the melting takes place at maximum speed. Fortunately about an 
open hearth furnace there are ample opportunities for improving the quality of the 
steel, prolonging the life of the furnace, and saving in materials, which may more than 
make up for the difficulty of increasing output. As regards rolling mills, the human 
equation enters into a considerable extent, so that increase in cutput may be looked for. 
The amount depends on the type of mill and the opportunities for doing more rapid 
work. It would also depend some on the efficiency of the arrangements for supplying 
the metal to be rolled, and for shearing and taking away the finished product. On many 
mills, however, actual figures show that the increase in output may run up well towards 
25 per cent. 

However, the striking thing about the cost of the three-shift system is the smallness 
of the amount at stake, whichever way one looks at it. Suppose that there were no 
increase in efficiency at all, that the plant increased its force of shift men, precisely 50 
per cent, that the output is no greater in any department than under two shifts, and that 
the hourly wage rates are raised 25 per cent. Chart XI shows the maximum possible 
increase in labor cost under these circumstances. 

In a good blast furnace plant the labor cost at present wage levels and efficiency 
should not be far from $1 per ton, to be safe we will say $1.25 a ton. Assuming that the 
change from 12 hours to 8 would affect two-thirds of the men, the pay of these men under 
the two-shift system would amount to two-thirds of $1.25 or 83 cents per ton. An advance 
of 25 per cent in the hourly wages of these men would increase the labor cost per ton of 
pig iron by 21 cents. Considering the fact that pig iron sells for around $40 a ton, that 
the ore that goes into a ton when delivered at Pittsburgh costs about $8, the trifling risk 
involved in increasing the labor cost a maximum of about 21 cents is apparent. Likewise 
in open hearth work the labor cost might be $1.30 a ton, to be safe we will say $1.50 
a ton. The maximum increase in labor cost here, assuming no increase in efficiency, 
would be 25 cents. Thus the total increase in labor cost for the steel ingot would be not 
more than 46 cents, still a small figure for something that sells for about as many dollars. 
In’ the rolling mills the labor cost will run higher, especially where material is rolled 
several times, and into light shapes, as rods, sheets, etc. But in proportion as the product 
is put through many processes, the opportunities for getting higher labor efficiency 
increase, until at the sheet mill end of the process, no one questions but that the shorter 
day means no added cost at all. In various of the rolling mills visited there has been no 
imcrease in labor cost. 
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While with good management, there is no question but that the increase in labor 
costs may be kept well below the maximum figures given above, it must be eyident'that 
we are after all dealing here with a rather unimportant aspect of the making of stzel 
As a matter of fact the managers in the steel industry are not worried a great deal one 
way or the other about this 21 cents for pig iron or this slightly larger amount for open 
hearth steel. I think that probably the real reason why nearly all the three-shift manu- 
facturers with whom I spoke were in favor of continuing on three shifts was because of 
those not easily measured efficiencies that spring out of the spirit of the men. I kept 
asking managers why thev were in favor of three shifts. They had said that it cost more. 
I think that many of the manufacturers were influenced somewhat by humanitarian 
motives; but beyond this they kept saying that they also regarded the three-shift system 
as better from a business standpoint. 

The fact is that the actual labor cost is not thé decisive factor in the steel industry 
that it is in some places. The main expenditures are for equipment and materials. What 
is of importance is that the equipment be kept up, and that the processes proceed without 
mishap. As a Chicago stzel man whos2 plant went from three to two shifts about a year 
ago, but who was personally in faver of three shifts, said, it is now much more important 
than formerly to have responsible, watchful labor, in the steel industry. There was a time 
when the men were occupied in shoveling ore that was to go into the furnace, or pre- 
paring the sand casting beds, when the men could pitch in and work hard for a time and 
then take it easy. Now nearly all of that intermittent manual labor is gone, the gangs 
have ben cut-down to almost nothing, and those who are left are in more responsible 
positions, not doing much hard manual work, but watching over vast and important 
processes. This more continuous duty is in a way more of a strain than the old inter- 
mittent work, and the men do better on 8 hours than on 12. 

What is true of blast furnaces is much more true of open hearth work. The author 
of a text book on metallurgy has told me that-it is possible to make almost as good steel 
in an open hearth furnace as in an electric furnace; but American cpen hearth fracrice 
is very far from that attainment. Also the open hearth furnace is a rather delicate 
mechanism which has to be rebuilt every once in a while, and it pays to give it good 
care. It is also easy to waste fuel and materials, and to destroy or lose tools. 

I found that in most cases steel manufacturers had not, in fact, found that the 
three-shift day had brought anv marked improvement along these lines, perhaps, they 
thought, because of the confused labor condition in the industrv. But they had noticed 
a marked improvement as regards absenteeism, and a t2ndency towards a better spirit. 
And I have no doubt but that, in general, the manufacturers f2el that in the course of 
time,’if not already, they will find it more satisfactory to have their works in the charge 
of men, who, from the superintendent down to the helpers, are alert and on their toes 
all the time they are on the job, rather than men who go along in the easy-going way which 
all agree has been characteristic of the two-shift system. 

Considering also the fact that, now that the 12-hour day is getting to be so much 
of anachronism there is no telling what difficulties might raise in the industry if it is con- 
tinued, there are a good many steel manufacturers who believe that in the long run steel 
will not cost as much under the three-shift system as it would if an attempt were made 
to continue the two-<hift system. 

In passing, one word should be said about what the men do in their leisure time. 
A good many people not in three-shift plants are worried about that. The managers 
of three-shift plants are not worried. Those extra four hours have been swallowed up 
as easily and unnoticeably as were the barkeepers. What the men do depends on what 
they are interested in. Some few are the worse off, though it is doubtful if they are any 
worse off for four hours of extra time every day than they would be for a day or two taken 
off irregularly under the old system. The majority of the men seem to profit by their 
free time, though the managements do not find the problem one that they need to pay 
any special attention to. 


The Three-Shift System in the Steel Industry as a Whole 


Having considered the conditions under which.the three-shift system has been and 
may be introduced into individual steel plants it yet remains only to say a word with 
regard to the special problem presented by making the change, not in a few plants, but 
in the steel industry as a whole. Is that possible of accomplishment? How long would 
it take? And in what respects would the problems and results be different from those 
encountered by individual plants? 

In September I was told on all sides by the managers of plants which had gon? over 
to the three-shift system that while they had encountered no special difficulty in getting 
the extra men needed, it would be impossible for the industry as a whole to go over to 
three shifts because there was no sufficient supply of labor trained in the steel industry 
in the country to run the extra shift. While it is easy to exaggerate the difficulty of 
quickly finding and training men—some marvels along this line were accomplished 
during the war—lI believe there was until a few months ago a good deal of reason for this 
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feeling. Today, however, these same steel manufacturers say that with the easing up 
in the demand for labor and with the tendency towards slack times in the steel industry 
itself, the time has already come or will come exceedingly soon when the whole industry 
could go over to three shifts without serious difficulty. In other words, the time is now 
here, or will very shortly be here, for which men in the steel industry have for several 
years been saying that they were waiting to introduce the three-shift system. 

The three-shift system can be introduced by the manu‘acturer easier and at less 
cost to himself now than at the time when the plants now on three shifts made the 
change. Not only will the men fall in with plans much more readily than they would 
have a few years or months ago, and with more moderate expectations with regard to 
increases in wage rates, but it would be much easier for the manufacturers to persuade 
labor to increase its effici iency so as to offset to a considerable extent the increased labor 
cost. This is a time when men like to be worthy of a job. What more appropriate than 
that the shortening of hours and the effort to increase efficiency should go together. 
The time is ripe for both. 

If the bulk of the steel industry should at practically one time change from two 
ta three shifts, the most commonly advanced objection to the shorter day would lose 
almost all its force. And that is the objection that the men want the maximum earnings 
given during the long hours. I believe that the Senate committee was right when, after 
holding hearings in Pittsburgh, they concluded that the majority of the steel workers 
were opposed to the twelve-hour day. Yet the comparatively few who are still in favor 
of long hours can causé some perplexities where an individual plant adopts the three- 
shift system but is surrounded by twelve-hour plants. This source of irritation and 
confusion would, of ccurse, not exist at all if the steel industry as a whole, or in great 
part, should go to three shifts. 

The magnitude of the problem of finding the extra labor is not nearly so great as is 
commonly supposed. As for the higher positions, these may be filled by promotion of 
helpers. This promotion in itself has a favorable effect on the men, as the better workers 
make up in promotion for what they would otherwise lose because of decreased earnings. 
The lower positions may be filled by new labor. 

However, under present conditions, the time may soon be at hand when the three- 
shift system could be introduced without bringing any new labor into the industry. 
If indeed we are face to face with a time of considerable unemployment in the steel 
industry, then this would be the time of all times to cut out one man’s working twelve 
hours a day, and another’s working not at all, and distribute the work so that all would 
have employment for a reasonable workday. Under these conditions the change can be 
made with the greatest benefit all around, and perhaps no cost anywhere. ‘ 

These expressions of view by leading engineers of course took no account 
of facts about the steel industry which now are common property. They 
were prepared before the Lockwood legislative investigating committee in 
New York revealed the desperate anti-union policy of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

It has been shown that these corporations refused to sell steel to con- 
tractors who purposed to erect that steel with union men. These two 
corporations undertook to determine what use should be made of their 
product after that product had passed out of their ownership. They under- 
took to say that no union man should erect steel made by them. To make 
this meaning clearer, it was as if a shoe manufacturer should make it a con- 
dition of sale that no retailer should sell a shoe to a union man. 

Thus, the complete conclusion as to the steel industry is that it persists 
in an employment policy that is vicious, autocratic and socially harmful; 
that is unjustifiable and that can easily enough be done away with without 
even so much as touching profits; and that in addition to maintaining this 
archaic practice it seeks to defend and intrench that practice by the most 
outrageous defiance of the whole great American community of life and 
industry. 

It is common that criminals who find themselves near the end of their 
careers become more desperate than ever, frequently losing all moral re- 
sponsibility and all reason. 

It must be cleat to all men and women of vision that tlie day of industrial 
autocracy has gone. The vestiges that remain cling desperately and are 
about to lose their grip. 

The sun must rise, because the world moves. 
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The Supreme Court in rendering its decision in the case of the Duplex Print- 
ing Press Co. versus the International Association of Machin- 
= ists has joined the weight of its authority and power with 
JUDICIALLY nee . 
PURLOINED the anti-union shop movement, the movement to undermine 


and destroy the only organizations which the working people 








have for their protection. 

The decision of the majority justices fully warrants the statement 
attributed by the press to Justice Brandeis in the minority dissenting opinion, 
that the whole movement of thirty years to place workers and employers on 
a basis of equality before the law has been nullified. 

It is thoroughly in accord with the most ardent wishes of predatory 
greed and should be highly satisfactory to those who exalt profits and deny 
the aspirations of humanity. It is a blow at the movement for human freedom 
and progress. 

It will be noticed that the court has said that the machinists have gone 
beyond the normal and natural functions of a labor union, but has said 
nothing as to what are those normal and natural functions, or rights. We 
can not admit that the court has a right to define those rights, but we must 
contend that in the absence of such a definition it had no right to lay judg- 
ment against the union for the exercise of rights not theretofore denied. 

The labor movement itself long ago made clear to the world its aims and 
purposes and stated what were its rights; this statement of rights being based 
entirely upon the American constitution, back of which are the great victo- 
ries for liberty gained for civilization in the struggle against the oppression 
of thrones and barons. 

Under a strained decision the Supreme Court held in the Danbury 
Hatters’ case that the Sherman anti-trust law applied. It was the labor 
provisions of the Clayton act which sought to undo the unexpected and 
unwarranted interpretation of the Sherman law. The Clayton act, declaring 
that the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce, 
was enacted to prevent just such a decision as has now been rendered by 
a majority of the Supreme Court justices. The purpose of the Clayton 
act was to make impossible a continuance of the curtailment of liberties by 
a reactionary court. By power that it has usurped the court has taken the 


meaning out of an act of the Congress, and in that process it has gone so 
(135) 
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far as to abrogate provisions intended purposely to limit the scope of the 
court’s action in the curtailment of human freedom. 

We can only add that the protests of minorities of one day have fre- 
quently been the decisions of majorities of the next day. 





' Industrial experiments in Australia and New Zealand have been cited by the 
. propagandists of every fad and ism in the United 
ee ine tes years as proof of the worth of those 
RUNNING TO SEED 
fads and isms. Regarding the experiments in 
those two countries there has been circulated in the United States an enor- 
mous amount of misinformation. That a great many hastily concocted 
remedies for industrial ills were as hastily abandoned after trial in both 
countries made no difference to the fad propagandists in America. So far 
as they were concerned no measure has ever come off the statute books of 
either island. 

Those who have taken the trouble to keep in touch with the march of 
events in New Zealand and Australia know what bitter disappointment 
has come to their peoples as the result of failures of promised legislative 
remedies. 

Both countries have been ready enough—perhaps too ready for their 
own welfare—to seek an industrial panacea through legislative, -govern- 
mental creation. Both have tried many times to put the paralyzing salt 
upon the tail of that alluring bird. 

News has just reached the United States of a fresh development in 
Australia in connection with the commonwealth’s arbitration court. Those 
who have pinned their faith in courts ought to find especial interest in the 
most recent Australian developments. Perusal of this information is partic- 
ularly recommended to Kansas where Governor Allen still rides his hobby 
at a mad gallop, to the detriment of his state and to the ultimate disadvantage 
of possibly a great deal larger territory. 

The Australian parliament, beginning with the establishment of an 
arbitration court for a specific kind of-work, speedily found itself in a snare. 
Seeking extrication from the difficulty, the latest act of the parliament has 
but made matters worse. When government embarks upon the course taken 
by Australia and by Kansas it steps into a veritable quicksand, in which 
each effort at release but sinks the whole state deeper in the slough. 

Mr. Justice Higgins has been president of the commonwealth arbitra- 
tion court thirteen years. He is serving his second term. He has been forced 
to resign by the opportunism of the Australian parliament, an opportunism 
and recklessness which are wholly understandable and practically unavoidable, 
once, the course has been laid. Mr. Justice Higgins, in a lengthy statement 
of the reasons for his retirement, states the case against government over- 
meddling in industry along precisely the line of thought expressed over 
and over again by the leaders of American labor. 

The industrial chaos which American labor, speaking through its con- 
ventions, its elected officials and its official publications has repeatedly 
foreseen, is pictured in detail and with remarkable clarity by the Australian 
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jurist, out of his actual experience in first hand dealing with the situation 


in his country. 

The full statement of Mr. Justice Higgins, announcing his resignation, 
is reproduced here because of the important information and opinion that 
it contains. It is taken from the October 26 issue of the Argus, published 
in Melbourne, Australia, and is as follows: : 

‘Two of the three bills. affecting this court have now become acts of Parliament. 
Parliament has expressed its will, and there is no hope for reconsideration. As in duty 
bound, there being no request for my opinion, I have-refrained from comment on the 
bills during the deliberations, but now I am free. I see no course open to me but to 
resign my office as president of the court as soon as I have completed certain matters 
partly heard, and it is due to the public that I should state my reasons. In ordinary 
circumstances it would be sufficient to state my reasons to the Attorney-General, but 
the present Attorney-General, as Prime Minister, is the author of the bills. 

It is now generally recognized that the court has been of great public service, keep- 
ing the wheels of industry moving, standardizing work conditions, and easing the con- 
ditions of the workers under the pressure of the rising cost of living, and that it has, 
within the limits of its jurisdiction, saved the community from the violent crises which 
have occurred during the war ih Great Britain, Canada and the United States, Italy, 
and elsewhere. But there are only a few who know how grave the perils which the court 
has averted. By the Industrial Peace act, however, the Prime Minister (unwittingly, 
I think) undermines the influence and usefulness of the court, and creates a position which 
will surely give rise to many industrial stoppages. 

Part IV of the act enables the government to appoint a special tribunal for the 
prevention or settlement of any industrial dispute. This is to be a temporary tribunal, 
for a particular dispute, and it is to be the creature of the executive government. From 
the nature of the case any such temporary tribunal must be’ merely opportunist— 
seeking to get the work of the particular industry carried on at all costs, even at the cost 
of concessions to unjust demands and of encouraging similar demands from other 
quarters. On the other hand, a permanent court of a judicial character tends to reduce 
conditions to system, to standardize them, to prevent irritating contrasts. It knows 
that a reckless concession made in one case will multuply future troubles. A union that 
knows that a certain claim is unlikely to be conceded by the court will bring pressure to 
bear for a special tribunal; and the special tribunal appointed by the government will 
be apt to yield to demands for the sake of continuity in the one industry before it, 
regardless of the consequences in other industries. The objectives of the permanent 
court and of the temporary tribunals are, in truth, quite different—one seeks to provide 
a just and balanced system which will tend to continuity of work in industries generally, 
whereas the other seeks to prevent or to end a present strike in its one industry. 

The chairman of the recent coal tribunal spoke sound sense when he said, “It is 
clearly an impossible situation if you should come before this tribunal to see what you 
could get, and if you are not satisfied then go before some other tribunal, of a concurrent 
jurisdiction.”” I might even go further and say thata permanent court, working on a 
reasoned system and for many industries, can not function in competition with temporary 
tribunals created to avoid or end a specific strike in a specific’ industry. A tribunal of 
reason can not do its work side by side with executive tribunals of panic. 

Moreover, the awards of the court are no longer to have that finality which was 
provided in the act under which the court was to be constituted (s. 31). I take a concrete 
illustration of a position which is quite possible. A union seeks an award as to wages, 
hours, and many other conditions. One claim is for a 30-hours’ week—five days of six 
hours each. The court grants other claims, but refuses the claim as to hours. The 
union accepts what is granted, but does not drop its movement for the reduction of 
hours. It sends to the employers a demand for a 30-hours’ week, or (to avoid a probable 
legal difficulty) a demand for a 33-hours’ week. The employers refuse, and the union 
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threatens to strike. A minister summons a compulsory conference’under the new act. 
There is no agreement. Then the government appoints a special tribunal to settle the 
dispute as to the 33 hours, and that dispute alone. The government appoints the 
chairman. The chairman owes his temporary position to the government, and has no 
responsibility to other industries. The minister refers the dispute to this tribunal, and 
the tribunal reconsiders the question of hours, which the court has already considered, 
and on which it has made an award as part of the consistent and interdependent scheme. 
The tribunal knows that it acts under a threat of strike if the hours are not granted, 
and it is naturally anxious that operations should not cease. If the claim be granted 
the union and other unions will attribute the victory to the weapon of strike, and strike 
and threats of strike are thus encouraged. If the claim be not granted the position will 
be just as bad as, if not worse than, when the court gave its award. 

This is no fancy picture. I have on other occasions been reluctantly compelled 
to animadvert on the action of the Prime Minister in creating tribunals supplementary 
to this court, under the pressure of strike, or threat of strike—in the case of the waterside 
workers, the marine engineers, etc. It was pointed out that the Prime Minister had 
no power to appoint such tribunals, but now Parliament has given him the power by an 
act passed at his instance. The tribunals will no doubt be often a convenient mode of 
yielding to strike without expressly admitting it. The disastrous experiments of the 
seamen’s case, the marine engineers’ case, the marine stewards’ case, the merchant 
service guilds’ case—where the executive, without consulting the court, substituted 
its own wage scales fur those of the court—will be repeated. I decline to be responsible 
for the court under the new conditions. 

My objection is not to the creation of other tribunals, for specific industries or 
groups of industries might be a legitimate way of relieving the court of the pressure 
of business. But they should be permanent, not temporary; and there ought to be somie 
co-ordinating authority like an appeal court to bring the several tribunals into con- 
sistency and system, for the tribunals, being independent of each other, must sometimes 
differ in their awards, and there is nothing that creates more industrial troubles than 
contrasts in conditions—unless it be the intermeddling of a pliable executive. 

It was’ my honored friend, the late Alfred Deakin, who, as Prime Minister, asked 
me to undertake the work of this court. The work was committed to me in 1907 for 
seven years. My second term will expire in September, 1921, and nothing but the 
strongest reasons would induce me to abandon the trust before the appointed time. 
It is true that the work is very exacting, and that a release from the duties will bring 
me much more leisure than I have known for many years, with the relief from intense 
strain and from partisan abuse. 

It is true that the Prime Minister has not consulted either Mr. Justice Powers or 
myself as to the details of any of the bills, or asked for suggestions, although an experi- 
ence of seven years in the one case and of thirteen years in the other would have been 
gladly made available for the benefit of the country. It is true that the government 
has neglected for years to relieve the congestion of business in the court by taking steps 
for the appointment of a sufficient number of deputy presidents. It is true that in 

* 1917 I sent in, at the request of the Prime Minister, suggestions for the improvement 
of the act, and that nothing has been done as to any of the suggestions until now, and 
that several other urgent suggestions, based on my actual experience, have been ignored 
or, in these bills, mishandled. It is true that since I refused to carry out his will in 
the case of the waterside workers in September, 1917, the Prime Minister has not given 
me any idea of his intentions as to the court, and that he even intimated (September 
26, 1917) that he might give Parliament an opportunity to consider the advisability of 
removing me from the court. Yet I do not think that even such treatment would justify 
my resignation. My resignation is due to my opinion that the public usefulness of the 
court has been fatally injured. 

I make this announcement at once, at my first sitting in this court since Parlia- 
ment committed itself to this policy. I make it now with the view of giving the authori- 


ties time to make any new arrangement. 
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Effective negotiation between workers and employers becomes impossible 
the moment a court to which either side may appeal is set up. Both sides 
are bound to state their cases with the appeal in view. Neither side can put 
forth its best or final terms, because the best and the final must be reserved 
for presentation in the court when the appeal is taken. 

The moment a court is established that moment the whole of the indus- 
trial controversy is thrown into court. The only way to keep any of the 
industrial disputes of a nation out of litigation is to refuse to establish courts. 

It is further true that once a start in the direction of government inter- 
ference in industrial relations is made, there must be a constant addition to 
the machinery, a constant enlargement of the field of interference, a constant 
addition to the number of trifling and petty tangles that must be handled 
by government. 

This, in a country whose government is essentially political, elected by 
political organizations to represent political subdivisions, is the utmost 
national recklessness and folly. It is bound, in any country, to prove a 
disaster of the gravest importance. 

If Mr. Justice Higgins paints a gloomy picture, he paints a truthful 
one. If he records Australian history he also records a prophesy of what 
will be the history of the United States if the United States is so lacking in 
understanding as to follow Australia’s initial example, as Kansas has tried 
to do. 

Political government has neither the qualification nor the structural 
fitness to take over the business of managing industry. Settling the disputes 
of industry means little short of managing industry. 

The opposition to government interference is based, not on sentiment, 
not on fear that labor will lose an advantage, but on the soundest of con- 
clusions based on a desire for national well-being and national progress. _ 

Experiments such as those of Australia and. Kansas are more than 
likely to give the first advantage to the workers, but in the long run they, 
bring disadvantage to both workers and employers, a condition which 
neither workers nor employers can desire if they are actuated by niotives 
of honesty and if they seek the highest development of our industrial life. 

There is no short cut to industrial salvation. There is no “open sesame”’ 
to the golden future. There is no magic absolution from trouble and dispute. 
And there is no substitute for the great Anglo-Saxon institution of joint 
discussion, negotiation and agreement that has been a potent power in the 
development of American industrial supremacy and stability. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread, but perhaps the angels got their 
caution from experience. At least that is where Mr. Justice Higgins got his. 





Charters were issued from December 1 to and including December 31, 
as foHows: State bodies, 1; central labor unions, 7; local trade unions, 6; 
federal labor unions, 3; total, 17. 
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Revival of the campaign to secure American recognition of the soviet regime 
pian Wikienes in Russia necessitates continued alertness of those 
amour sovaran who believe in the democracy of the United States 

and who are opposed to autocracy, no matter in what 
disguise it is clothed. In the case of the soviets there is no disguise. The 
soviet autocracy stands self-confessed as ‘“‘the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,’’ a confession which, however is not the whole truth. 

The soviets do not constitute a dictatorship of the proletariat. What 
exists in Russia is a dictatorship of a committee, or a clique, self-appointed 
and self-perpetuating by virtue of mementdry control of a sufficient amount 
of force. 

What makes the soviet campaign in America dangerous to some extent 
is the curious espousal of the soviet cause by numerous so-called liberals 
and by the radical minority grouped in various camps. 

Historians will look back upon this support of sovietism with a smile, 
a sardonic grin at the pretenders of today. 

Liberalism, when it is true to its mission, seeks the extension of demo- 
cratic practice and the enlargement of the opportunities in democracy. 
It is the implacable foe of autocracy and of all dictatorial practices. The 
diseased state of mind that calls itself liberalism in America at the moment 
is guilty of betraying democracy in the most portentous situation of our 
time. It sneers at the democracy of America, turns up a supercilious nose 
at the great American labor movement, and rushes with abnormal appetite 
into the social and moral violence of Moscow. 

Perhaps some of this phenomenon is due to the fact that the so-called 
liberals of America have fallen victim to a mania for mysticism and Moscow 
is the small end of the cornucopia from which is emitted the great haze— 
the great narcotic supply of all the conglomeration of meatal morphia addicts. 

What this condition makes necessary is that Americans must distinguish 
between the true liberals and the false liberals, the real liberalism and the 
pretense of liberalism. 

The pretending liberalism is for sovietism in Russia and for American 
recognition of that reversion to barbaric type. 

If, as we are told, all that now is required by the soviets is a de facto 
recognition, let there be no misapprehension as to what that means. That 
means recognition to the extent that we declare the soviet government to be 
the government in fact—the government that is. An official soviet wireless 
on September 10 said: 

“The only thing which the Russian government demands is that de 
facto relations be resumed, as it is obvious that otherwise trade relations 
are impossible; therefore such resumption of de facto relations is inseparable 
from trade relations.” 

Plain notice, this, to the world that Russia will pay in trade for recog- 
nition. It is an offer to bribe the supposedly gold-hungry Americans. 

What the soviets hope would follow such de facto recognition and free 
resumption of trade would be unlimited opportunity to attempt corruption 


of the world by propaganda. 
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The United States has lifted all trade bans. This government interposes 
no legal barrier to trade. with soviet Russia. A treasury order signed on 
December .20 took down the last barrier, permitting exportation of gold 
to Russia and allowing dealings in exchange. 

Thisis surely enough. Ifit istoomuch may bea fair subject for discussion. 
But we have gone that far. Surely, democratic America will take no further 
step in compromise with an autocracy the like of which the world has never 
seen. 

Information about Russia continues to accumulate. Only those who 
are determined not to be informed can remain uninformed. Not only do we 
continually get new information as to the works of the bolsheviks and the 
conditions under which Russians are living, but there has recently come to 
America new and important information to support the conviction long since 
formed that Lenine was put on the road to his throne by the Prussian propa- 
ganda machine. , 

General Wilhelm Hoffman, former chief of staff of the German East 
Army, in an interview with the Daily Rul, a Russian paper in Berlin, gives 
first hand information about the German backing which the Russian dictator 
enjoyed when he was sent from Switzerland into Russia. Said General 
Hoffman: 

“As chief of staff of the East Army I directed the propaganda against 
the Russian army. The genera! staff made use of every possible means to 
break through the Russian front. One of the means was poison gas, another 
was Lenine. The imperial regime dispatched Lenine to Russia from the 
Swiss frontier in a sealed car. With our consent Lenine and_his friends 
disorganized the Russian army: Von Kuhlmann, Czernin and I then closed 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty so that we could throw our army against the west 
front.” ’ 

This remarkable confession, though not necessary in the process of 
convicting Leninism, is important and the more so for what follows. 
General Hoffmann continued to say: 

“We neither knew nor foresaw the danger to humanity from the con- 
sequences of this journey of bolsheviki to Russia. At that time we weighed 
the matter with as little consideration as the entente does now.” 

Leninism is the legitimate successor to kaiserism and Lenine is the 
true heir to the mantle of the fallen autocrat. It is this autocratic creature 
of the world’s most hated autocrat that the propagandists of Moscow and 
New York's intelligentia now ask the United States to recognize. 

Russia is a country of regimented, ticketed, clock-work human beings, 
wretched in every physical aspect, disorganized in mental capacity, demoral- 
ized and degraded. It bares its fangs at every civilized nation, either openly 
or secretly determined to tear down the foundations of every democratic 
institution everywhere. 

The prattle of the exponents of sovietism is disgusting. They talk 
about conditions in Russia and they grow oratorical in their proclamations 
that capitalism has ceased to exist in that paradise of misery, wretchedness 
and docility. 
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Upon encountering a questioning opponent they say that we do not 
know what are the conditions in Russia and advise us to “wait until we can 
get the truth.” 

This is subterfuge that deceives only the unthinking. We de know the 
great, main truth about Russia and we do have fairly accurate information as 
to the material conditions of the people. It is perhaps no fault of the rigid 
control of visitors’ permits exercised by the soviets.that numerous persons 
have gone into Russia as fervent soviet advocates only to come out running, 
hands over their faces, like fugitives from a scourge. Wells found conditions 
so terrible that for a defense of the soviets he had to resort to the plea that 
no other government could stand and that if the soviets fell we should have 
a nation of Asiatic hordes running stark wild over the country. 

The all important thing that Americans know about Russia is that in 
every sense the soviet government and the philosophy back of it are absolute 
in their denial and repudiation of democracy. This is the principle that has 
been at stake in all the history of the contest between freedom and slavery, 
self-government and autocratic government, light and darkness. This: was 
the issue in the struggle against Prussianism. It was the issue when the 
first man, in answer to a spark that had been lighted in his soul, struck the 
first blow against imperial rule. It is the issue over which the agonies of the 
world have rolled. It is an issue on which Americans can not be deceived 
and from which they will not be budged. 

Though Russia were a nation where wealth was in plenty for all, if the 
present condition of autocracy and slavery existed the American decision 
and determination must be the same. And after all, when the friends of the 
soviet autocracy say that conditions in Russia are better than they are, 
what they say in truth is that the serfs are well cared for, which they are not, 
It is not a question of how comfortable the autocrats try to make things for 
the enslaved and enchained; it is a question of the autocracy itself, a question 
of the principle that is at the heart of it all. 

While sovietism is sovietism democracy can have no compromise with it- 





“Has Trade Unionism Failed?’ are the words that fly in a heavy black 
banner across the top of the January issue of the North 
American Review, of which George Harvey is the editor. 
Out of a welter of loose writing, careless and undisciplined 
thinking and hollow though resonant phrase making, this 
article stands as a model of all that a serious, balanced, accurate account 
for a dignified magazine should not be. 

Surely, nothing in the article itself, save for its absolute wantonness, 
makes it worthy the notice of thoughtful persons. But the North American 
Review stands for a certain kind of character in the public mind, and the 
connections of its editor are important and perhaps significant of coming 
events. 

C. Reinold Noyes is the author of the article in question. Mr. Noyes 
is described by the editor as a graduate of Yale and as a business man since 
his graduation, except for a period of war service. Mr. Noyes now is the 


“"NOYES”’ 
INSTEAD OF 
TRUTH 
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president of a large mercantile corporation, this doubtless being thought 
to fit him specially to write about labor. , 

Mr. Noyes contends that unions are anti-social and that “collective 
bargaining and the closed shop are but names for monopoly and price dicta- 
tion which affect not the employer but society at large.” 

The unions are probably doomed, according to this mercantile Noyes, 
who thinks “‘it is possible that the turning point has already been reached” 
after which the unions are to be “gradually eliminated through public re- 
pression and through independent competition”; this because the unions 
have become “‘too powerful, and therefore too autocratic and too inefficient.”’ 

We get the full force of Mr. Noyes’ brilliant social and industrial economy, 
the full glare of his prophetic wisdom, in his conclusion that “‘scientific 
management and employment management, with all that these new move- 
ments are understood to include, both in purpose and method, will secure 
as near real social jystice for the workers as is humanly possible at our 
present stage of progress.” 

Thus the workers are told that they need their unions no longer, protest 
is worthless, conflict is unnecessary; the kind employers are doing all 
that can be done and all that is necessary. Forget the corporations that made 
profits of 200 per cent during the war and that are today either closing 
factories or reducing wages. Forget the movement to crush unionism through 
the so-called open shop movement—the non-union shop movement. Forget 
the whole high tide of aggression upon which reactionary employers are now 
embarked. For how many ages have sirens sung their songs to the unthinking? 

We might leave Mr. Noyes to his prattle if it were not for the gross 
misrepresentations of the union movement itself. If he were content to 
argue about his beliefs it might be said that every man has a right to his 
opinions and let him go unmolested, as the London Bobby passes by the 
ranting Hyde Park soap boxers. But we are treated to an effort to interpret 
the labor movement; to dig out of it hidden and polluted springs, and to 
show the public what an awful thing is concealed in its unsuspecting bosom- 

“It is my belief,” says Mr. Noyes, ‘that popular support would never 
have been given to this movement if its real operation and effect had been 
generally understood.” ; 

The theory that Mr. Noyes sets up is that labor can increase its return 
only by taking something away from capital or by increasing the total output 
of commodities and he assures us that neither of these things has been done- 
He contends that it is not possible to take anything away from capital: 
He cites Prof. King’s figures in ““Wealth and Finance’’ to show that capital’s 
share has been reduced 0.1 per cent in forty years, while labor’s share has 
diminished 1.7 per cent, the difference going to land rent. 

Since labor has taken nothing from capital it is therefore ineffective, 
and since to take anything from capital is anti-social, trade unionism is a 
bad thing and ought to be abolished. 

Mr. Noyes might be reminded that one point at which economists such 
as he is imitating fall to earth is the point at which they attempt to discuss 
the return of capital to capital. He assumes that capital returns to capital 
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and becomes again and again a part of the employing capacity of industry. 
He ignores entirely the fact that capital, instead of going merely to capital, 
goes to capital and capitalists. When, out of a return of a million dollars 
the capitalist extracts a half million for his private necessities and dissipa- 
tions he has put a kink into Mr. Noyes’ little structure. He has taken the 
keystone out of the arch over the front door and made the whole place 
uninhabitable. 

Eew persons can construct a faulty structure without betraying the 
fact somewhere. Mr. Noyes exuberantly declaims that ‘‘never has there 
been a time when so many large and sudden fortunes were made. The 
recent past has been the heyday of capital.’’ Most men will assume after 
reading Mr. Noyes thus far that if labor ‘does not, has not and can not 
secure any of the share which goes to capital—the owners,”’ at least in this 
recent heyday when ‘“‘so many large and sudden fortunes” have been made; 
at least capital must-have got something out of labor. Mr. ‘Noyes has not 
said that his rule works only one way, but the truth is it works neither way 
and particularly not in the way he claims. 

Many large and sudden fortunes have been made by exploitation, specu- 
lation and plain stealing. We are not told in the North American Review 
just where these weaknesses and criminalities enter the perfect order of 
Mr. Noyes’ economics. Many a writer has said to himself, ‘‘if the facts are 
a hindrance, don’t bother with them.” It is a convenient philosophy, but 
not helpful to a public searching for truth, providing always that the public 
actually does search for truth in the North American Review. 

Let us take two paragraphs from Mr. Noyes and see how much muddling 
can be done in so short a space: 

“Tf trades unionism has not and can not increase the share of labor by 
decreasing the share of capital, has it used the only other alternative to 
increase its return? Has it increased the total output? It is again a matter 
of common observation that unionism has had just the opposite effect. It 
has made the worker less, not more, productive. There are several reasons for 
this. One is the adoption of the principle cf restriction of output on the 
mistaken theory that in this way work is made for more people. This common 
error ignores the fact that the demand for goods is in the aggregate insatiable. 
The market will always consume all that can be preduced, provided the right 
things are produced. The only limitation upon output is the capacity of men 
to produce. Unemployment is never due to the need for work being less, 
but to temporary maladjustments in the program for the assortment of 
production. 

“Again the practice of ‘ca’canny,’ as it is called in England, of soldiering 
on the job, is widespread wherever unionism has a strong hold. This is 
partly deliberate sabotage and partly due to the relief of the pressure of 
competition among workers. Security in the tenure of their positions makes 
them neglectful and indolent.” 

Now for the cont: <.icting facts. Labor has increased the total output 
and the individual ©. ut. In the early days of the trade union movement, 
restriction of output may have been practiced. It was putting into organized 
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form the restriction of output in which the workers in their individual and 
unorganized capacity indulged themselves in the old days. But in the modern 
American trade union movement, that is for more.than thirty years, the 
policy of restriction of output has been totally abandoned. What the workers 
have done is to invite and encourage the introduction of sew machinery, 
and improved tools and as the result of the greater production, they demand 
a continuously larger share of the products of their toil. And this they have 
achieved. 

As to the market, it does not always consume all that can be produced 
and the present time affords an excellent example of such a failure. This is 
due partly to the fact that workers are so restricted in their sharing in pro- 
ductivity—in their wages—that they are unable to express their ‘‘insatiable”’ 
demand in actual purchases. Absorption of total output does not depend 
upon producing ‘the “right things,”’ nor is the only limitation upon output 
the capacity of the workers to produce. Frequently, as it is today, the 
limitation is fixed by employers on nothing more logical than greed for 
exorbitant gain. Mr. Wood closed his woolen mills last fall because he could 
not make profit enough. He had mountains of war-profits behind him when 
he made his arbitrary decision. 

Finally, the practice of “‘ca’canny”’ or soldiering, always greatly exag- 
gerated by the enemies of labor, is most emphatically not coincident with 
trade unionism. ‘The testimony of important building firms before the 
Lockwood Committee in New York was to the effect that union labor is from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent more efficient and productive than non-union 
labor, and that percentage holds generally as the average of trade union 
superiority of skill and interest and intelligence. 

The idea that workers have to be driven to application to their tasks 
by fear of competition from fellow workers, by fear of starvation, is an ex- 
pression worthy only of the most brutal and desperately reactionary em- 
ployers. If it were to be accepted as a truth it would be sufficient to condemn 
the whole modern industrial world as unfit for human habitation, unfit for 
anything but the scrap-heap, a producer of slaves and dolts. What bitter 
contempt for the workers there is in Mr. Noyes’ assertion that “security 
in the tenure of their positions makes them neglectful and indolent.”’ It is 
almost possible to see some monstrous Simon Legree coming in the next 
paragraph with braided lash upraised. 

The article is too full of wrongs, too full of defamations and false state- 
ments, to permit complete analysis. The strike, of course, displeases the 
author. He finds nothing to commend in the shortening of the workday. 
‘There is no question that it has reduced the output of the worker,” he 
informs us, falsely, of course. 

Contradicting an earlier passage Mr. Noyes now admits that there 
is an improvement in the standards of living of organized ‘manual workers,” 
‘but he finds a way to condemn unionism for this by saying that those who 
have secured these gains have merely taken at the expense of the brain 
workers—“‘the ‘white collar’ man, the ‘scab’ and the ‘farm hand’.” We are 
told that “the fabric of jobs, graded according to their natural value, has 
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been arbitrarily upset. Real justice has not been achieved.” What the 
“natural value” might be and upon whose word we are to accept it as 
“natural” we are not told. Nor does it matter, since Mr. Noyes’ only point 
is that unions are a curse. Mr. Gary thinks so, too. 

And, agair to rob labor of any credit, we are told that the increase in 
total output per worker that has taken place is not due to any increase in 
personal efficiency, but to machinery. This is to say that if men can get 
machinery to do the hard work of the world and if, having machinery, they 
seek to transfer to it some of the wear and strain and dullness of production, 
they are committing an industrial sin. From whence came machinery, and 
for what purpose, Mr. Noyes? . 

So we read on. ‘Monopoly of either capital or labor is directly opposed 
to social justice.” But Mr. Noyes finds an excuse for capital, though none 
for labor, which, even if it monopolized, could monopolize nothing but its 
body and soul, its cries of pain and its occasional laughter. 

It is all of a piece with infamy. It is all a denunciation of the men and 
women who, because of their sufferings and because of the dreams that they 
have had of a better day, of a higher order of things, of a nearer approach 
to justice, have banded together to merge the thought of their brains and to 
protect in unity their liberties and their bodies. 

More and more are following the banners of trade unionism; more and 
more are coming to understand the character of the struggle. Those who 
raise up their voices to acclaim reaction, to beckon back toward bondage, 
find fewer and fewer to fall into the deception. The procession of humanity 
moves forward, writing a great story of progress. The hosts of enlightened 
humanity move on, inexorably, firmly, meeting mishaps and discouragements, 
but gaining something always—somethingjthat the past can neyer reclaim. 





Wherever the working people have manifested their desire for improve- 
ment by organization, there improvement has taken place. Wherever the 
working people are the poorest, most degraded and miserable, there we find the 
greatest lack of organization; and in the same degree as the basis of the organi- 
zation is improved, we see the greater improvement in the material, moral and 
social conditions of the people. There are some who believe it is necessary that 
the condition of the people shall become worse in order to move them to action, 
to bring about the best results. How far from the truth, how illogical this 
proposition is can easily be seen when we follow it out to its legitimate con- 
clusion. If the poverty of the working people of the world was the factor 
that moved them to action and more prosperous conditions, China ought to 
be at the head of civilization. On the contrary we see. that it is through the 
gradual process of evolution, the improved habits and customs, that there is 
instilled into the minds of the people a recognition of the wrongs from which 
they suffer. The more the improved conditions prevail, the greater discon- 
tent with any wrongs that may exist. It is only through the enlightenment 
begotten from material prosperity that mental advancement becomes possible, 
(From Labor and the Common Welfare by Samuel Gompers.) 
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What of the Librarians? 


By CHEstTeR A. S. FAZAKAS, 
Financial Secretary Library Employes’ Union No. 16113, Boston 


HE primary purpose of the following 
article is to show the great need of a 
union among librarians throughout 

the country, and if, incidentally, it should 
prove a corrective for one or more of the 
abuses which exist in library administrations 
it will have accomplished a useful purpose. 

In all human institutions or societies 
there comes a time when reformation—as 
epposed to unmoral organized rebellion—is 
badly needed. Without this reformation, 
stagnation gradually creeps in and this 
latter quality breeds costly avoidable errors 
and conditions. Reformation, in its true 


sense, is nothing more nor less than progress. 


and the history of progress teaches one lesson 
above all others; viz, that whenever a 
forward movement is started, invariably 
there is a corresponding movement in the 
epposite or backward direction. Like the 


pendulum of a clock, these two forces swing 
backward and forward until finally the 
force having the real morality on its side 
ef the pendulum becomes triumphant. No 


better illustration of this can be given than 
the American Federation of Labor. Before 
the institution of this body what a condi- 
tion the laboring person worked under! 
But the success of the A. F. of L. simply 
proves the contention above—that morality 
always triumphs in the end. Critics there 
are of the A. F. of L., but is it not rather 
an asset to have these critics against us? 
If we trace the history of unionism among 
the industries we will find that it was only 
industrial abuses that caused the necessity 
of employes banding together as a measure 
of self-protection. No sane person would 
deny today that all parties—employers and 
employes—have been benefited by the step 
taken by the backbone of every nation— 
the workers. Despite violent opposition at 
the beginning industrial unions succeeded 
simply because of the strength of right and 
justice. But many people, perhaps un- 
consciously so, assumed an attitude that 
felt rather than reasoned that while the 
union was of benefit to the manual worker, 
still, to belong to one automatically placed 
a person on a lower social basis in society— 
the State: and thisin America! And yet 
persons holding this idea would quickly 


resent any reflection on their Americanism. 
This state of mind was responsible for the 
professional people remaining at a low 
salary, generally, for so many years (I do 
not include doctors and dentists in this 
remark, because by the very nature of their 
work they have the strongest kind of a 
union—though not called by this name— 
and they manage thus to maintain fairly 
uniform prices for their services). Profes- 
sionals were not “‘laborers’’ according to 
the warped idea held by the aforesaid type. 
But reference to Webster et al. would soon 
dispel this erroneous view. ‘‘Professional’’ 
or otherwise, a person who “labors” for a 
recompense, no matter what that recom- 
pense may be—whether a salary, or wages 
or even for an abstract quality, such as 
ambition, is, ipso facto, a laborer. 

Knowing this why have professional 
people allowed themselves to be underpaid 
so generally? A false professional pride 
ought not to permit professional abuses 
longer to continue. It may be proper here 
to say that higher education is not always 
synonymous with clarity of vision, else the 
various professions would have been union- 
ized ere this. 

Fortunately the teachers and the library 
assistants throughout the country—not to 
mention other professional bodies—are grad- 
ually awakening and it may be that after 
all a high living expense is a blessing in that 
it has compelled some of us to act. The 
rapidly high advancing cost of living has 
hit library assistants harder, perhaps, than 
any other class of workers, with the possible 
exception of the teachers. For many years 
our horizon has been black, but there has 
ever been the hope and feeling that it 
would clear—soon. Needless to say “the 
day” has not yet arrived and our hope has 
invariably proven a sad mirage repeatedly, 
until by the very sting of discouragement 
the thought occurred to a~number of us 
that any legitimate method should be used 
to break the clouds obscuring our future, 
hence the realization that a united front 
was the one essential for the accomplish- 
ment of our task. 

We were not actuated by sordid merce- 
nary purposes, by any means. Money is 
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not everything in life—it is but a means to 
an end, though a convenient means, it is 
true.. We have all a deep-seated pride in 
our chosen field and only a person who has 
worked any length of time in a public 
library can experience the genuine pleasure 
to be derived from the knowledge that he 
or she is aiding the general public to advance 
itself intellectually. But in order to con- 
tinue in this real work of altruism, it is 
necessary that we have more money—I say 
it unblushingly—to meet our expenses. 
(Chief Librarians receive salaries ranging 
from $3,000 to $15,000 or over and as a 
consequence do not have to struggle to 
meet expenses.) But the necessity that the 
. average library assistant had to meet— 
expenses—became so greatly insistent that 
some of us, after sincere and deliberate 
thought analyzed our condition as follows: 

Our starting point is the grim reality of 
low wages. What is the cause of this low 
wage? We found that there were many 
causes, a few of which are: 

(1). A pernicious system whereby some 
men and women enter library service for 


a time, either without payment or for a: 


pittance—fifteen to thirty cents per hour. 
It is questionable whether the public knows 
this feature of its library. It is harmful, not 
only to the staff, but also to the public 
supporting the library, because, with the 
latter, it is depriving a deserving person of 
a position in his or her own city, even 
though the wages are so low. Some libraries 
encourage library school students to work 
as members of their (the libraries) staff, 
without payment, while they are still 
students. It is easily seen by this method 
alone why the general regular assistant gets 
so small a salary. 

Cause No. 2. A system is in vogue, in 
many libraries, whereby extra hours— 
Sundays and evenings—obtain, i. e.: By 
working Sundays and evenings a man can 
meet most of his financial obligations. By 
this system a man can eke out an existence— 
it is equal to about one and one-half weeks 
for one week’s pay—but how the women 
employes, who, as a general rule, are not 
allowed this extra time, manage to make 
both ends meet, is a problem for an expert 
sociologist to solve. Think of that! By 
working from thirteen to eighteen hours 
extra each week the male employes just 
manage to keep their heads above the 


water; how the women employes do it is 
one of life’s mysteries. Furthermore it is 
a physiological fact that the degree of 
efficiency is greatly lowered after a person 
has worked all day; consequently the best 
results can not be obtained when night 
comes—and through no fault of the employe. 
A terrible commentary upon our age! 
Library administrations have a _ favorite 
bit of advice, presumably kindly meant, to 
offer these men and women, after they have 
devoted years of ap»lication to their work, 
and that advice is: “Why not try some other 
work?” And yet it sometimes happens 
that those who give this advice possess no 
more brain power than those to whom they 
give it—sometimes not as much. If a 
library were a big private business then the 
administration would be fully justified in 
offering this advice if they so saw fit, but 
when a public servant (library administra- 
tors are such) undertakes to assume the 
same attitude that was taken years ago in 
business life it seems about time that the 
people supporting libraries should know 
of the affairs which are essentially public. 

Cause No. 3. Colleges and library schools 
graduate girls—also men—who are content 
to work for a wage that a boy starting in 
the business world would receive—anywhere 
from $11 to $15 per week. Apparently a 
small valuation is placed on their education 
by all parties concerned. No comment is 
needed on these people. 

Cause No. 4. There are mighty few pro- 
motions from the ranks. Vacancies are 
very often filled from outside the service and 
from other cities and towns; especially does 
this apply to positions in the highest grade. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the most 
highly developed form of combine obtains 
among library administrations—it could 
properly be called a “library trust.” Its 
motto seems to be: “Make no noise and 
public opinion will pass us by.” As far as 
promotion from the ranks is concerned a 
man or woman may and very frequently 
does, have the necessary qualifications for 
chief librarianship and yet when a vacancy 
occurs in that position very rarely is a 
member of the regular staff—fully qualified 
in every respect, remember—selected to 
fill it; on the contrary, some one is selected 
to serve either because of a good “pull” or 
equally strong motive. Merit does not 
count. 
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Cause No. 5. This last cause is the simple 
but highly effective method of “keeping 
the employes separated.” It is a very 
important cause. In order to keep the 
wages low this method is played to the 
limit; in common parlance it is nothing more 
nor less than “playing one man against 
the other.” No doubt this method has been 
employed in many other walks of life with 
great success—it precludes the possibility 
‘of unity of action and as a result no grad- 
uated scale of salaries need be given. 

The above five causes were some—and 
only a few—of the reasons which impelled 
many of us in library life to unionize. We 
saw, as if by inspiration, the cleverness of 
the last cause and then, clearly, our first 
duty was to have a united front which, of 
course, we did. At this writing we have a 
fine percentage of the eligible employes and 
have every reason to felicitate ourselves 
on our showing, but there is still room in 
our ranks for more members and if they 
continue coming in, as they have been 
doing since our charter was granted, two 
years ago, then we can feel confident that 
within five years all librarians, outside of 
chief librarians, will be unionized. Depart- 
mental heads are eligible, but we are not 
over anxious to have them come within 
our midst because experience has taught 
us that all constructive thoughts and ideas 
are stifled by the presence of these chiefs. 
It is unfortunate to have to make this 
admission, but it is a fact that is undeniable. 
As this is an age in which all things tend 
towards unity of action, it will be seen that 
we are not behind the times. 

The way of all progress is hard and uphill, 
but it is only through hardships that life’s 
battles are won. In time many abuses will 
be corrected. For example: boards of 
trustees frequently pass measures on faith 
alone. Now faith is an admirable virtue, 
but still the virtue of investigation is one 
that should be developed to a greater 


degree. Once a week is not any too often. 


for boards to meet. Less frequent meetings 
permit of the possibility of more measures 
escaping their notice than even at present, 
under the weekly meetings. One of Boston’s 
most reactionary papers actually advocated, 
editorially, in discussing Boston’s library 
trustees, that they (the latter) should go 
on formal record as being opposed tofany 
intercourse with the employes, singly or 
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collectively. Luckily, Boston has a board 
of trustees, for the miost part, greatly 
worthy of their office and one which properly 
ignored this Prussianistic clamor of a 
typical Prussianistic paper. 

Another abuse to be corrected is the 
system of examinations. If it were not so 
serious a matter one would use the term 
“farcical” in reiation to these. It is the 
firm conviction of the writer that most 
boards of trustees are in complete ignorance 
as to the methods employed in their respec- 
tive libraries. This illustrates one of the 
evidences of the trustees’ faith. How many 
of the public know of the ways and means 
of appointing applicants for positions? 
Very few, indeed! A candidate for the lower 
grade is summoned to the library and given 
an examination supposed to be equivalent 
to the knowledge obtained in the grammar 
school. He or she is then notified, if suc- 
cessful, to come to the library at a specified 
time. Full of hope and ambition the un- 
fortunate arrives and remains an unfortu- 
nate for many long years. This is the 
stage in which the “hope” mentioned above 
evidences itself. There is a passage in 
Dante’s Inferno applicable to these. After 
a while sometimes the employe is cajoled 
into trying the next highest examination. 
If he happens to pass this one he is given 
an increase of the exceptional sum of $1 
or so which buoys the “hope” up wonder- 
fully. Cases are-on record where this 
munificent sum was given even without an 
examination. Thus it goes until by some 
stroke of child-like faith, the employe is 
inveigled into trying the “highest” examina- 
tion, which is supposed to be equivalent 
to a college education. All the time prior 
to taking this examination he is assimilating 
the intricacies of library work but it does 
not count in his ‘favor. If he is successful 
in passing this last examination—remember 
he never sees his paper after it is once 
handed in—he is given great praise and 
adulation, but to date, these two latter 
qualities have never proved a substantial 
substitute for obtaining life’s necessities. 
As a citation of the futility of these “highest” 
examinations—one man passed the highest 
in a certain far-famed library and yet, in 
a general small increase of wages recently, 
he received exactly forty-three cents per 
week extra and actualy fell below the grade 


‘immediately beneath the grade in which he 
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was supposed to be. ‘lis man had devoted 
thirty years to library life, had mastered 
six foreign tongues, had a complete knowl- 
edge of library science and his greatest 
characteristic was being “always on the 
job.” This seems incredible, perhaps, but 
any inquiry will disclose the proof. No 
one knows how he stands on an examination 
and it amounts almost to a crime for any 
one to evince any curiosity or natural 
interest in this respect. It is impossible 
to find out the measure of standard by 
which papers are marked and although a 
person may be a collegian or may have 
studied for years under a private tutor, 
still the intricacies of the marking system, 
as employed by libraries, are beyond the 
intellect of the average library assistant. 
(Chicago Public Library must not be in- 
cluded here; it is under straight civil 
service.) One official of high standing 


admitted to this writer that the reason that 
no papers were afterwards seen by the candi- 
dates was “‘because some outside examiner 
might (sic) give an entirely different mark.” 
This gentleman, though educated, used 
improper English; he meant “would’’ rather 


than “might.” A little publicity would cure 
this cancerous malady, “‘examinations,” but 
somewhow or other, publicity in this chan- 
nel is not courted by library administrations. 
Placing libraries under straight civil service 
will prove a panacea, although the American 
Library Association is diametrically opposed 
to this form of fairness. Why? The follow- 
ing incident may be of greater weight in 
swinging libraries over to civil service than 
all the campaigns waged against it by the 
A. L. A. A library assistant passed the 
highest grade, but the recompense due that 
grade was never received by him. He was 
told that it could not be ‘‘done at present.” 
In library vernacular ‘‘at present” is equi- 
valent to “for years.” And yet—mark 
this—a short time after the formation of 
the union he was called aside, in star- 
chamber fashion, by a responsible head 
official and promised a “mighty fine posi- 
tion immediately, if you will get away from 
the crowd you are with” —“crowd”’ of course 
being the union. This is not exaggerated 
in the slightest degree and is only cited to 
show the dire need for a union among 
library assistants. 

Libraries have managed to keep in the 
background, administratively, all these years 
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and the public automatically pays the bills 
and never thinks further. How many know 
how and by whom the books are selected 
for their library, and whether they are 
permitted to leave the city after acceptance, 
especially if they happen to be popular 
books, to go into the homes of non-residents? 
While it is a charity to aid in the education 
of all the people, still the public paying the 
taxes need education—in some lines. Ask 
the average citizen what he knows of his 
library and note his reply. The people of 
New York finally succeeded in getting 
Rupert Hughes’ book, “The Unpardonable 
Sin,” into.their library although the able 
librarian of that library did not see fit at 
first to put it in. The public should make 
it more of their business to watch their 
libraries. 

Finally the question arises: Are public 
libraries ‘“‘public’” in name and private 
corporations in actuality, or, are they really 
public institutions? While they frequently 
give exhibition of being managed as private 
corporations, yet they do not possess all 
the marks of one, because a private corpora- 
tion is always on the lookout for its own 
interests and whenever any of its employes 
show ability or originality he or she is 
immediatelly advanced and given increased 
responsibility together with increased incre- 
ment. A library, on the contrary, while 
there is a close.corporation, shows a lament- 
able lack of recognition of ability and 
originality. Furthermore, responsibility is 
seldom, if ever, given to the average library 
assistant and no one expands in any posi- 
tion in life without a certain amount of 
responsibility upon his shoulders. So much 
for libraries as private corporations. As 
public institutions “‘free to all” they have 
this merit—that any one can enter a 
library and look around at .the various 
outward signs of culture and if properly 
registered may borrow books if they are 
not “out” or restricted to hall use. 

One thing more remains to be said and 
it applies to librarians to an unusual degree. 
The unaccountable and distinctly un-Ameri- 
can spirit of fear—this is absolutely true— 
that seems to hold the majority of librarians 
within its grasp. Why is this so? Where 
would our nation be today if our forebears 
had feared the tyranny of Great Britain? 
Think this over, library assistants! Who 
and what is there to fear? We are living 
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in America where all persons are co-equal 
in the eyes of the law and do not forget 
that as long as any body of workers is 
content to receive low wages just so long 
will those low wages be given. United 
effort is the secret of higher wages, so why. 
not act accordingly? No apology or excuse 
is offered by those of us who are unionized— 
an excuse is always tantamount to an ad- 
mission that one is on the defensive—and 
we certainly are not. Keep in mind the 
words “unity of purpose” and you will get 
out of a rut into which we have all fallen. 
Since we of Boston have unionized our 


monetary condition has been somewhat 
bettered, but perhaps some will say that 
this is merely a coincidence, Perhaps it is, 
but one thing is sure and that is that we 
intend to remain unionized. 

It is not conducive to a worker’s self- 
respect to know that he is being moved 
about #ike checkers on a checker-board, 
hence no better sentence can be used to 
summarize our aims and purposes than that 
one uttered by Woodrow Wilson, recently,’ 
that “‘we stand for the right of those who 
work to participate in every decision 
affecting their welfare.” 





IN POVERTY LAND 


By FRANK K. Foster 


Low droop the skies in Poverty Land, 
Hidden the sun and murky the air; 

A desolate realm, by avarice banned 
With a blight upon all that makes life fair. 


In Poverty Land there are children pale, 
Bloodless of cheek and warped in brain, 

Bruising their feet on the flinty shale, 
Knowing slight surcease from their pain; 


Huddled in hovel, driven in mill, 
Merely a cog in a vast machine 

Whose wearying whirr is never still, 
Whose tension turns to torture keen. 


The fatuous plutocrat gives small thought 
To the tiny serfs in this land of toil, 

Except that their labor is cheaply bought 
And much of learning his slaves might spoil. 


And there are women in Poverty Land, 
Mayhap the mothers of those to be, 

By whom is woven the subtle strand 
Which links today with eternity; 


Mothers to be of the coming race, 
Ever issuing forth from the womb of time, 
Barred from all that gives life grace, 
Doomed with the curse of poverty’s crime. 


Heed it, you dwellers on social heights, 
Where skies are blue and the winds are free! 

From miasmic swamps the fever blights 
Slowly creep on to their victory. 


For there are men in Poverty Land, 

In whose cramped brain the passion rises; 
Men who yet will together stand 

And stun your world with stern surprises. 


In Poverty Land the blood red tint 
Yet lurks in the heart of withered roses, 
And now and again you may catch the glint 
Where electric thought its current fuses. 


For Poverty Land is no fearsome dream, 
No spacious portal to fields elysian, 

But the life of the tangible human stream 
That sweeps athwart the social vision. 


Flotsam and jetsam, adrift on the tide, 
Wrecked and battered, by sad fate’s chances; 
Deadlier far to a nation’s pride 
Than were Rome’s invaders’ flashing lances. 


Take careful heed of Poverty Land, 
Of its shrunken, stunted, embittered hosts, 
Of its hunger fortress by goblins manned, 
Of its marshalling army of human ghosts. 


Look well to the shores of Poverty Land, 
Where the Goths and Vandals muster strong, 

Beware! Beware! lest they cross the strand 
And storm your heights—a vengeful throng 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


Danger to Coal Miners 


S. 4828, ostensibly to prohibit profiteering 
in coal, is believed to hide within its provi- 
sions greater dangers to the economic activi- 
ties of the miners than the provisions of 
the Lever act or the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. It was presented January 10 by 
Senator Calder and almost daily hearings 
. were held and an effort made to pass it in 
short order. 

The Federal Trade Commission is em- 
powered to carry out the purposes of the 
act. If any operator charges too much for 
coal the commission can investigate, and 
herein lies one danger to the miners. The 
operator may defend himself by claiming 
he pays too high wages to the workers. 

The commission is also given authority 
to investigate fully the activities of all 
organizations “having to do with the coal 
industry or trade, whether national or 
local, regardless of the purposes for which 
organized and existing.” This would include 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
all other union organizations interested 
in the coal industry. 

Section 7. contains this clause: 


Upon the request of the commission the district 
courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction to 
issue writs of mandamus commanding any person or 
corporation to comply with the provisions of this act 
or any order of the commission made in pursuance 
thereof. 


In the event the miners cease work a 
mandatory order similar to that issued by 
Judge Anderson in November last could 
compel them to return to the mines. It 
would mean that the miners hereafter, no 
matter how undesirable the conditions or 
how inadequate their wages, would be 
compelled to accept them without protest, 
as the President could declare an emergency 
and the commission could call upon the 
United States courts to issue a mandatory 
order that they must remain at work. 

Section 12 provides that whénever the 
Federal Trade Commission shall determine 
that an emergency exists or threatens in 
the coal industry and supply which seems 
likely to produce a shortage or bring about 
unusual or unwarranted prices in coal, this 
power is given the President: 

The President is hereby authorized, in any such 
emergency, to deal in coal, at reasonable prices, and 
to control the production, movement, and distribu- 


tion of coal in such manner and to such extent as he 
shall deem necessary and essential to the protection 
of the public health. 


No more autocratic power was ever 
‘granted by law than this bill gives the 
President of the United States. He can do 
anything. Strong protests were entered 
against the bill by the miners and repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. 


Immigration 


Although a hundred thousand immigrants 
are atriving in the United States monthly 
and unemployment is increasing one million 
every thirty days, the Senate Committee 
on Immigration is using every conceivable 
tactic to prevent the passage of H. R. 
14461, known as the Johnson bill, restricting 
immigration for one year, and which passed 
the House December 13, 1920. 

Chairman Colt of the committee made 
the statement that no emergency -exists, 
that industrial conditions do not demand 
immediate consideration of the immigra- 
tion bill, but that there is plenty of time 
to consider what should be done. The 
chairman leads in the questioning of wit- 
nesses before the committee and _ the 
queries are so framed that the answers 
must always be in opposition to the House 
bill. His whole attitude, which is supported 
by several members of the committee, is 
to create opposition to the House bill. 

When the Johnson bill was first presented 
to the House public opinion was unanimous 
for it, but all at once opposition began to 
show itself. This came from the steel, 
packing-house and other interests which 
undoubtedly desire the country to be 
flooded with foreign laborers in order that 
they can break down the American stand- 
ards of living by decreasing wages. Witnesses 
who appear before the committee and give 
practical reasons why immigration should 
be restricted are given scant notice. The 
chairman sits silent, although when wit- 
nesses against the bill are being heard he 
is continually making inquiries and these 
are always in questions the answers to which 
would endanger the passage of the bill. 

Secretary Morrison appeared before the 
committee January 10 and submitted re- 
ports that he had received from 231 cities 
in which there are 1,817,000 unemployed. 
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‘This did not give account of those who were 
absent from employment on account of 
illness. On January 17 the Department of 
Labor reported that there were 2,166,358 
unemployed in 258 cities. Since Secretary 
Morrison appeared before the committee 
unemployment has been increasing at an 
alarming rate. Every mine in Illinois is 
shit down. Officials of New York State 
declare that in that commonwealth alone 
1,614,000 are idle because of lack of 
employment. Secretary Morrison is con- 
vinced there are 5,000,000 idle who are willing 
to work. 

The millions of idle workers in the United 
States and the many more millions de- 
pendent upon them are pleading for a 
restriction of immigration, but their voices 
can not be heard by the Senate committee. 
It is only the voices of the non-union shop 
advocates, the labor baiters and those who 
believe that the American standards are 
too high for workingmen and not high 
enough for themselves who can be heard 
by the Senators. The workers of the country 
must awaken to the dangers threatened 
by the opposition in the Senate committee. 
The committee gives every evidence that 
it will present apbill that will not restrict 
immigration. 

* Lobbying” 

S. 4867 by Senator Overman and S. 
4868 submitted by Senator Curtis for 
Senator Kenyon seek to define and punish 
lobbying. Senator Overr-an’s bill contains 
a most vicious joker. Section 2 provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person or any 
agent or counsel for any person, , company, cor- 
poration, or association to attempt to influence any 
Member of Congress personally and directly other- 
wise than by appearing before the regular commit- 
tees of the Congress or subcommittees thereof, or by 
newspaper publications, public addresses, or by writ- 
ten or printed statements, arguments, or briefs 
delivered to the Members of Congress. 

This would prohibit representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor from 
personally appealing to members of Con- 
gress to support measures in the interests 
of Labor and the people. No other con- 
struction can be placed upon it. Senator 
Kenyon’s bill also contains a clause that 
might be interpreted to the detriment of 
Labor. In section 5 this sentence appears: 

No. person acting as such legislative agent shall 
have any interest in any bill contingent upon its 
passage. 


This does not say “financial interest.’” 
“Any interest” may mean anything. For * 
instance, all bills supported by the American 
Federation of Labor are for the benefit not 
only of Labor but of all the people. It may 
not be a financial benefit. It might be a 
measure that would improve the sovial and 
economic conditions of the workers and. the 
legislative representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor would benefit a cord- 
ingly. They could be fined not less than 
$500 or more than $5,000 and be debarred 
from acting as legislative agents or counse! 
forever thereafter, if they should be benefited 
socially and economically by laws enacted 
that had been urged by them. 

So far as the registration of legislative 
agents provided for in the bill, this would 
be desirable. Vigorous protest will be 
entered against the clauses mentioned in 
the two bills. 


Lever Act 


Following its usual reactionary policy 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
refused to approve the action of the 
House of Representatives in eliminating 
the Lever act from the list of laws excepted 
in the bill repealing war-time legislation. 
The vote was 4 to 3 to continue the Lever 
act. The argument of the majority of 
the committee was that the law should be 
retained in order to deal with the supply 
and prices of coal. 

Legislative representatives of the A. F. 
of L. made strenuous protests to Senator 
Borah. He agreed that if those features 
of the bill which were inimical to Labor 
were stricken out, he would favor the en- 
dorsement of it by the committee. This 
was found impossible, the fact being that 
only by the elimination of the entire section 
could Labor be protected. 


Espionage Act 

The committee approved the House 
amendments to the Espionage act withdraw- 
ing authority from the Postmaster General 
to prohibit the use of the mails by alleged 
violators of the law. Another amendment 
proposed the repeal of the Anti-Sedition 
provisions of the Espionage act that 
interfered with freedom of speech. An 
amendment continuing in effect the war 
statutes providing punishments for evaders 
of the Selective Service act was also added. 
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Department of Education 


H. R. 7 by Representative Towner has 
been reported to the House’ by the Com- 
mittee on Education. Several amendments 
have been made, the most important of 
which is to section 14, as follows: 


Provided, That courses of study, plans, and 
methods for carrying out the purposes and provisions 
of this within a state shall be determined by the 
state andi local educational authorities of said state, 
and this-act shall not be construed to require uni- 
formity of courses of study, plans, and methods 
in the several states in order to secure the benefits 
herein provided. 


Im explaining this amendment the com- 
mittee reported: 


t is thought that this language will more clearly 
amd completely state the purpose and intent of the 
Proviso than the original language used. It was not 
the purpose of the bill to give the general govern- 
ment power to determine courses of study, or to pro- 
vide that particular plans and methods of carrying 
out the purposes and provisions of the bill were 
to be adopted as a requirement for receiving the ap- 
propriations provided. Neither was it intended that 
apy dictation or interference with the public or pri- 
vate school management of any state should be au- 
thorized.or sanctioned. It is thought that to more 
clearly negative any such inference in that regard the 
amendment is justified. 


Interlocking Directorates . 


S. 4526 by Senator Cummins of Iowa for 
the suspension of Section 10 of the Clayton 
act for one year from January 1, 1921, was 
vetoed by the President. Section 10 pro- 
hibits railroad companies from having 
business dealings amounting to over $50,000 
annually with other corporations having 
one or more of the same officers or managers 
as the railroad company unless competitive 
bids are received. For instance, this section 
prohibits the railroad company from buying 
material or entering into a repair contract 
with a concern owned by the officers of the 
railroad company, which does not accept 
bids from outside firms. The object of the 
act is to prevent the railroads from being 
plundered by its officers through contracts 
with companies in which they are bene- 
ficiaries. The act. was passed in October 
1914, and was to take effect at the end of 
two years, but further extensions were 
made of more’than four years. 

Twin bills were presented in the House 
and Senate on the second day of the session. 
Both the Senate and the House passed the 
bill before December 18. There was no 


discussion and less than a dozen members 
voted on the measure in the House. Not 
a word was said by the newspapers and it 
was not until the President vetoed the bill 
that the public became aware of the con- 
spiracy to suspend a law in order that officers 
of railroads could enrich themselves at the 
expense of the people. 


Revenue 


H. R. 15188, presented December 17, 
1920, by Representative Treadway, pro- 
vides for a tax of one-fourth of one per 
cent upon all moneys deposited in institu- 
tions operated exclusively for the benefit 
of their members. It was feared that labor 
organizations would be compelled to pay 
one-fourth of one per cent on all moneys 
deposited in banks. While members of the 
Ways and Means Committee gave assur- 
ances that the plan could not be so construed, 
the legislative representatives refused to 
accept this as conclusive and made vigorous 
protest against the bill. The same assur- 
ances were given when the Sherman Anti- 
Trust and the ‘Lever acts were being con- 
sidered. But Labor to its sorrow has had 
forcible evidence that the assurances of 
members of Congress can not be relied 
upon as they and the judges who decide 
what an act provides generally disagree. 

Assurances have been given that the bill 
will not be pressed. Some of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee are 
going so far as to state that the bill is dead. 


Bonus for Federal and District Employes 


During the passage of H. R. 15543, the 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appro- 
priation bill, the provision for a bonus of 
$240 for the federal and district employes 
was stricken out on a point of order. No 
more despicable act could have been com- 
mitted against the loyal employes of our 
government and the District of Columbia. 
It was so disgraceful that many members 
of the Senate pledged themselves to restore 
the bonus in the appropriation bill. 


Meat Packer Control 


An amendment to Section 13 of S. 3944, 
by Senator Gronna, providing that the 
railroads shall obtain control within two 
years of all stockyards handling 100,000 
head of cattle or 250,000 hogs and all cars 
for refrigeration and transportation of live 
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stock, is being supported by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Senator Gronna’s bill provides that after 
two years no packer shall own or control 
directly or indirectly any stockyards unless 
it can be proved that he has been unable 
to dispose of such ownership, in which 
case the period can be extended. This 
places the burden of divorcing themselves 
from ownership of stockyards and cars upon 
the packers. It also makes it possible for 
the packers to remain in control for an 
indefinite period. The amendment’ places 
the burden of obtaining ownership upon the 
carriers. 

No penalty is provided to punish the 
packers for non-compliance with the law, 
but the failure of any carrier to comply 
with any of the requirements in the amend- 
ment shall make them liable to a fine of 
$100 for each offense. In case of a con- 
tinuing violation each day shall. be con- 
sidered a separate offense. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is authorized to 
enforce the provisions of this section. 


Naturalization 


H. R. 15603, presented January 8, by 
Representative Johnson of Washington, is 
an omnibus naturalization and citizenship 
bill drawn by the committee from fifteen 
others presented by the House. One of the 
principal features of the bill places woman 
upon an equality with man in becoming 
naturalized and otherwise acquiring citizen- 
ship. An American woman after marriage 
to an alien will retain her American citizen- 
ship if she continues to live in the United 
States. A married woman of foreign birth 
may acquire citizenship independently by 
complying with the general provisions of 
the Naturalization law. The right to 
derive citizenship may be conferred by the 
mother as well as by the father. An alien 
woman, however, who marries a citizen 
of the United States will not derive citizen- 
ship by the fact of such marriage; neither 
will an alien woman derive citizenship upon 
naturalization of or resumption of citizen- 
ship by her husband. That part of the law 
which provides that children born abroad 
of an American mother and father are 
citizens of the United States has been 
amended to provide that the “rights of 
citizenship” shall not descend to the children 
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whose father never resided in the United 
States. ° 

The bill continues the provisions of the 
act of June 5, 1920, which subjects to 
deportation and excludes from admission 
upon the soil of the United States those 
aliens who are anarchists or of anarchistic 
tendencies. The bill proposes a_ higher 
standard of admissibility to citizenship. 
Aliens shall be loyal to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, be of 
good moral character and shall not only 
speak English but in addition be able to 
write the language. 

It is claimed the law will render more 
effective the Americanization work being 
conducted in public schools under specific 
authority heretofore given by Congress. 
The bill is also a revenue producing measure. 
The fee of two dollars is required for each 
certificate, which, it is estimated, will! 
increase receipts over $500,000 annually. 


Child Labor 


January 6 Senator Curtis submitted S. 
4816 to regulate employment of minors 
and to provide compulsory school attend- 
ance of the children in the District of 
Columbia. It provides that no child shall 
be employed in connection with any gainful 
occupation except those between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years when issued a 
vacation permit, and no child: shall be 
permitted to work more than six consecu- 
tive days in one week or more than eight 
hours in any one day, or before the hour 
of 8 A. M. or after 6 P. M. No boy under 
fourteen or girl under eighteen years of 
age shall sell newspapers, magazines, period- 
icals, or any other articles of merchandise 
of any description, or shall distribute hand- 
bills or circulars in any street or public 
place. 

Section 306 provides that within three 
months after the passage of the act and 
annually thereafter a census shall be made 
of every child between six and eighteen 
years of age, hoth inclusive, resident in the 
District of Columbia. Every child between 
the seventh and sixteenth birthdays shall 
be regularly instructed in a public or in a 
private or parochial school and attend 
regularly during the customary hours of the 
school term. 
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Stab at Foreigners 


Representative Upshaw introduced a bill 
(H. R. 15227) which was referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary, providing that 
aliens “shall not vote in the management 
of labor unions, industrial organizations, 
and for other purposes.” He particularizes 
members of these organizations who are 
employed in or have power to interfere with 
interstate and foreign commerce, or who 
are employed on any public works of the 
United States. The penalty for violating 
the act is a fine of $500 or imprisonment 
for not more than two years. 


Knife Department of Labor 


The determination of certain members of 
Congress to weaken the authority and 
benefits of the Department of Labor was 
again exemplified January 6, during con- 
sideration of the Sundry Civil bill, H. R. 
15442. The bill contained an appropriation 
of $250,000. for the Employment Bureau. 
On a point of order it was stricken out. 


Compensation for Seamen 


S. 4708, submitted December 23, by 
Senator Johnson, provides compensation 
for seamen injured and the dependents of 
seamen killed in the course of employment, 
ne to create a federal seamen’s insurance 
und. 


District of Columbia Suffrage 


H. R. 15226, by Representative Zihlman, 
provides for the election of delegates to the 
House of Representatives. Many associa- 
tions in Washington, however, while favor- 
ing the bill also are insisting that the 
people of the city should be given the right 
to select their own public officials. They 
want a mayor, city council and other 
officials to be elected by the people. 


Housing 


Twin bills, S. 4741 by Senator Calder 
of N. Y., and H. R. 15451 by Representa- 
tive Tinkham of Mass., were presented in 
the Senate and House and provide for the 
establishment of a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to be known as the 


Bureau of Building Construction and Hous- 
ing. The duty of the bureau is to collect 
and publish information from time to time 
of the best methods in building construction 
work, of financing individual home building 
and of extended home building operations. 
It will also investigate conservation in the 
use of lumber and other building materials, 
fluctuations in their wholesale prices, con- 
ditions of the sources of supply and amounts 
at different centers, economic and practical 
methods for the elimination of slums and 
the formulation of building codes in order 
to bring about a greater uniformity in such 
codes in the various cities and states of the 
Union. 


Plot of Hawaiian Sugar Planters 


For several months secret efforts have been 
made in the Hawaiian Islands to encourage 
the breaking down of the Chinese Exclusion 
act. Propaganda is continually being circu- 
lated that there is a shortage of labor in the 
islands. Recently this came to public notice 
by the announcement in a newspaper of that 
country that it would be necessary to secure 
the admission of 30,000 Chinese in order to 


supply the need for labor. Senator Phelan 
was notified by President Gompers of the 
conspiracy and in his réply the Senator as- 
sured the former that he would closely guard 
the interests of the islands. 


Policemen and Firemen 


Two years ago when the policemen and 
firemen asked for a necessary increase in, 
wages they were told by certain Senators 
that they would not receive it unless they 
severed their affiliation with the labor 
organizations. This was done and the in- 
crease was granted including a $240 bonus. 


. After getting the policemen and firemen in 


an unorganized, helpless and voiceless con- 
dition Congress at the end of the first year 
reduced the bonus to $120 and on December 
18 wiped it out entirely. January 3 Senator 
Penrose submitted an amendment to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
providing that the bonus of $120 be re- 
stored. 

W. C. ROBERTS. 

E. F. McGrapy. 

EpGAR WALLACE. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L.. Morrison.—We now have 129 local 
unions with a total membership of 7,000. New local 
unions were formed in San Pedro, California, and 
Charleston, South Carolina. State of employment 
is fair. Several of our local unions have obtained 
renewal of their agreements. The Central Labor 
Council and our local union in Lynn, Massachusetts 
are now establishing a $50,000 cooperative union 
laundry in order to provide work under union con- 
ditions for our members who were locked out by the 
laundry owners of Lynn, Massachusetts, because 
they would not accept the non-union shop policy 
of the employers. 

Lithographers 

James M. O’ Connor.—We have forty-five local 
unions with a total membership of 7,199. Two 
deaths have occurred, resulting in an expenditure 
of $1,000. For our sick and disabled members, 
totaling ninety-two persons, we have expended 
$1,123; and for the unemployed, twenty-one persons, 
$132 was expended. State of employment is fair. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentsler.—We now have nine loca] unions 
with a total membership of 480. Two deaths have 
occurred resulting in an expenditure of $400. State 
of employment is very good and is improving. 


Molders 


Victor Kleiber—We now have 491 local unionS 
with a total membership of 60,623. A new local 
union was formed in Pennsylvania. 


National Marines Beneficial Association 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We now have sixty-nine local 
unions with a total membership of 20, 457. Employ- 
ment is slacking up. 

Print Cutters 


R. Heinl._—We now have five local unions with a 
total membership of 366. State of employment is 
good—all are working. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes 
Geo. S. Levi—We now have 1,622 local unions 
with a total membership of 177,435. 
Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have thirty-six local unions 
with a total membership of 2,500. One death has 


occurred, resulting in an expenditure of $1,000. 
State of employment is good and is improving. A 
request has been filed with Railroad Labor Board 
for a hearing on wages and working conditions. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We now have ten local unions 
with a total membership of 380. State of employ- 
ment is good. Our Chicago local union has bees 
granted a ten per cent increase in wages through 
arbitration. 


Teachers 


* F. G. Stecker.—We now have 125 local unions with 
a total membership of 10,000. New local union 
was organized in Buffalo, N. Y. Teachers are timid. 
The reorganized N. E. A. is attempting to secure 
affiliation with all state teachers’ and local associa- 
tions. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association voted 
to defer affiliation for one year. In Minnesota 
affiliation was referred to referendum with argu- 
ments pro and con. St. Paul union teachers will 
prepare opposing arguments. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We now have 250 local unions with 
a total membership of 8,000. Nine deaths have 
occurred, resulting in an expenditure of $900. 
Employment is on the decline. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Jesse N. Andrews: 
Condition of organized labor is fair. Practically 
every shop in town is shut down indefinitely. 


ARIZONA 


Douglas.—Chas. T. Francis: 
Employment is very unsteady. 
goods are being requested. * 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilliard: 

Conditions in general are very bad. Employment 
is not steady. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is excellent. Union labor is still fighting the 
non-union shop policy in this city. Union-labeled 
goods are being demanded by all union meg 

Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

Better conditions prevail in the organized crafts 


Union-labeled 
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than in the ungmenized. ‘Ihe non-union shop war 
is, still raging. INon-union men are being imported 
and their incOmpetency is public talk. Central 
body is ie members of local unions to demand 
union-labeled goods. 


fs CALIFORNIA 


Groveland.~-James Giambruno: 
Condition of organized labor is good. Good work 
is being done to promote the use of union-labeled 


s. 

Richmotid.—Jules Scarceriaux: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is better than unorganized. We have a 
business agent visiting stores to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. A new local union of oil 
and refinery workers has been organized. 

Visalia.—F. C. Hunt: 

Work is slack; there is nothing much doing. 
Condition of organized labor is excellent. Mechanics 
are advised not to come to Visalia. New local 
unions of painters and hodcarriers have been 
organized in Dinuba. 

* San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Piano and musical instrument workers received 
a substantial increase through negotiation. Employ- 
ment is not very steady at this time. Where the 
meni are organized conditions are always better. 
Constant agitation is being carried on for the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs.—S. H. Olson: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. We have an active label league. 
New local. unions of garment workers, teamsters, 
truck drivers and chauffeurs have been organized. 

Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

School teachers of Denver secured an increase of 
$20 per month through legislation. Butcher work- 
men secured increased pay as result of the arbitra- 
tion decision of Judge Alschuler. Employment is 
not steady. Prospegts for new work in the spring 
are bright. Plans are nearing completion for a 
$200,000 labor temple and part of this amount has 
been secured. Union-labeled goods can be had in 
nearly all stores here. Fire-fighters have the two- 
platoon system as result of the state election. 
Culinary workers at Sterling are organizing. Federal 
employes of Denver are conducting a membership 
campaign with success. 

Greeley.—W. H. Gardner: 

A decided slump exists in the building operations. 
The organized workers receive better wages and 
have a shorter workday than the unorganized. 
Some of the drygoods stores cut wages on No- 
vember 1. 


; 


Las Animas.—Richard Tadlock: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is better than the unorganized. The work 
for union-labeled goods is steadily progressing each 


month 
CONNECTICUT 


New Haven.—Oliver Lemay: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment 
exists among the laborers and bakers. Condition 
of organized labor is twenty-five per cent better 
than unorganized. 


FLORIDA 


Tampa.—W. F. Cattell: 

The chamber of commerce is conducting a drive 
in favor of the non-union shop. Building contractors 
are trying to reduce wages of organized workers in 
spite of existing agreements. Meeting of all unions 
called to combat non-union shop drive. New local 
unions of sailors, firemen and cooks have been 
organized on passenger boats and car ferries both 
here and in Key West. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Falls.—Allen J. Crandall: 

Employment is unsteady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Our women’s union label league is 
holding enthusiastic meetings; they are taking in 
new members each week. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Thomas Cameron: 
Employment is not steady. We are fighting 
against a proposed reduction in wages. 


Brookport.—Ellis Croach: 

More tie carriers are needed but unemployment 
exists among the button workers. More than two- 
thirds of labor here is organized. We are making 
an effort to have the stores handle only union- 
labeled goods. 

Cairo’—James R. Barnwell: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is about fifty per cent better than un- 
organized. We have a committee working to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. Some plants 
are trying to put the non-union shop policy into effect. 

Gillespie—Wm. Willard: 

Employment is very steady. The Southern 
Light and Rowen plant will soon be in operation °: 
which will give employment to a number of men. 
Unorganized labor has little show in our city. Our 
label committee is at work to promote the use of 
union-Jabeled goods. 


Herrin.—Abe Hicks: 
A contract has been signed between hotel and 
restaurant employes and the hotel managers for an: 
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increase in wages and shorter hours. Employment 
is reasonably steady. 

Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

Since they have organized, the hotel workers 
received increased wages:* head cooks $37.50 a 
week; second cooks $28; waiters $25 and $18. 
Carpenters are all busy. School teachers, tailors 
and janitors steady. New paving is under way. 

Kewanee—J. D. Kumtinzer: 

Employment is not steady. Unemployment exists 
among the boiler workers and the glove workers. 
Condition of organized labor is fair. We urge the 
workers to use union-labeled products. 

La Salle.—Jas. P. Trench: 

Employment is at a standstill. Condition of 
organized labor as compared with unorganized is 
good. 

La Salle-—Wm. A. Loos: 

Employment is not steady. We are urging our 
members to purchase nothing without the union 
label. A new local union of street car men has been 
organized. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Wickson: 

Employment is only fairly steady in some lines. 
The mines are working good. Organized labor here 
is ahead of unorganized. Our work for the prometion 
of union-labeled goods is advancing. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis.—T. J. Conboy: 

There are many workers unemployed here. The 
associated manufacturers are organizing to disrupt 
our organizations. We are campaigning among the 
merchants for the promotion of the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Kokomo.—J. Vern Johnston: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. We are working to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. A new local union of 
building and common laborers has been organized, 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Employment is steady in some lines. Unemploy- 
ment exists in the building trades and among the 
machinists. Condition of organized labor is good. 
Organized labor is planning for a get-together meet- 
ing to fight the non-union shop movement. Organ- 
ized workers are demanding union-labeled goods. 

Portland.—Wm. N. Adney: 

Employment is not steady. We are working to 
’ promote the use of union-labeled goods. A new local 
union is under way. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: ; 

Employment is fairly steady among the urforgan- 
ized crafts. The union places are holding their own. 
A local union of clerks is under way. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—Fred Burwinkel: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is fair. We expect to be successful in organiz- 
ing the stenographers, typewriters and bookkeepers. 

Newton.—F. Parker: 

Employment is not steady. A new local_union 
of electricians has been organized. ' 


KANSAS 


Chanute.—L. Wilane: 

Employment is steady. Three 20-room brick 
buildings equipped with baths have been con- 
structed for Mexican laborers to live in. New oil 
refinery is being constructed. Ten miles of good 
gravel road has been completed in last four months 
in Tioga Township. Condition of organized labor 
is good. Efforts are being made to interest local 
labor in publishing a labor paper. We are urging 
our members to demand union-labeled goods. 

Leavenworth.—Geo. J. Siegwort: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. The chamber of commerce is sending 
out false reports as to conditions here. We hope 
to form a union label league soon. 

Topeka.—F. A. Sanderson: 

Steam stationary engineers om the Santa Fe 
Railroad System receive an additional day’s pay 
for Sundays and holidays’ work. This was brought 
about through the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen and Oilers and the railroad 
officials. Employment is steady at this time. 
Condition of organized labor is fairly good. The 
usual work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeléd goods. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—W. 1. Pipkins: 

Through organization, the marine workers have 
had their wages and working conditions improved. 
Employment is steady. Condition of organized labor 
is good. The firemen’s local union has been recog- 
nized officially by commissioners. Twenty-four 
hours on and twelve off is schedule worked under 
now. 

Somerset.—E. H. Ashley: 

Street car men received a twenty-five per cent 
increase with contract and the eight-hour day. 
Employment in the shops is steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. We have a committee at 
work to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 
_ Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good—unorganized poor. Good work 
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tis being done to promote the use of union-labeled 
g ’ 
Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

Employment is not steady at present. Condition 
of organized labor is very good. The central labor 
union has a committee at work to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 

Woodland.—F. D. Johnson: 

Employment is very steady. Organized labor is 
in good condition; unorganized not very good. We 
are working to promote the use of tunion-labeled 
goods. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—Chas. Shulters: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is fair. The employers’ association has 
attacked Jackson with its non-union shop propa- 
ganda. Our league is pushing the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

River Rouge-—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is unsteady. Condition of organized 
labor is about twenty per cent better than that of un- 
organized. Everything possible is being done to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


MISSOURI 


Menfro—Robert Lyons: . 

A great deal of unemployment exists here. I 
started label leagues in Little Rock and Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, and in Muskogee, Oklahoma. New local 
unions of culinary workers have been formed in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and in Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

There is steady work at all the coal mines in this 
vicinity. Men are working most of the time else- 
where. A quarry has recently open up. Conditions 
here were never better, considering the circum- 
stances. We have persuaded one dealer to handle 
only union-labeled cigars. 

St. Joseph.—J. L. Wines: 

Employment is not steady. Garment workers 
tare continually boosting the use of union-labeled 
goods and are meeting with fair results. 

St. Joseph.—F. W. Brand: 

Employment is very slack. Organized labor 
‘however, is in better shape than the unorganized. 
Agitation is being carried on to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Spring field.—J. R. Moll: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is better than unorganized. 


MiNNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Work is slack in all trades. Citizens’ alliance is 
doing a great deal of advertising about the non- 
union shop but so far has not opened its fight. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is better than the unorganized. We are 
urging our members to buy union-labeled goods. 
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NEBRASKA 


York.—O. O. Thomas: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor js 
holding its own. Demands for union-labeled goods 
are increasing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Employment is not steady. We urge all our 
members to purchase union-labeled products when- 
ever possible. 

Manchester.—Patrick J. Cahillane: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is forty per cent better than unorganized. 
Remarkable progress has been made in the work 
for the use of union-labeled goods. 


NEW JERSEY 


Belmar.—Joseph J. Greenlaw: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is improving. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods. A new local union of chauffeurs, 
teamsters and helpers has been organized. 

Camden.—Hanford H. Swingle: 

Employment is fairly steady in most all crafts. 
Condition of organized labor is fair. The central 
labor union and the board of commerce are working 
together to relieve the housing shortage. We have 
a committee working to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Jersey City—John J. Scully: 

Employment is unsteady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Every effort is being made to induce 
the workers here to demand union-labeled goods. 

Trenton.—Frank J. Schnorbus: 

Nine of the fifteen printing and publishing com- 
panies here have agreed to the new scale for typo- 
graphical workers and printing pressmen. The re- 
maining six shops are waging a non-union shop 
campaign but without results. Employment is not 
steady. Condition of organized labor is fair while 
condition of unorganized is poor. Agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-labeled goods 


NEW MEXICO 


Gallup.—B. O. Gholson: 

Laundry workers secured increase in wages and 
better working conditions. Railroad employment 
is steady; mining unsteady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Our cooperative store is doing fine 
work. Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

An increase in wages has been secured by the 
bookbinders; half hour shorter day for custom 
tailors; better conditions for meat cutters by early 
closing, on week nights at 6 P. M. and on Saturdays 
at 8 P. M. Condition of organized labor is fair. 
As a result of the National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign of the A. F. of L. we have gained a 
Congressman and an Assemblyman favorable to 
labor. Weare constantly agitating the use of union- 
jabeled goods. 

Buffalo.—Eugene W. Scott: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the red 
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caps at New York Central depot have secured the 
eight-hour workday, the right of collective bargain- 
ing and better working conditions in general. 
Unemployment exists in all lines. 

Elmira.—John E. Murphy: 

Pressmen have increased wages of journeymen 
from $35 to $42; printers from $30 to $42; stereo- 
typers from $36 to $42; bookbinders to $39 and 
$42; foremen, apprentices, etc., also granted sub- 
stantial increase. Employment is not steady. 
Condition of organized labor is good. Our label 
league is endeavoring to create a demand for union- 
labeled goods. 

Hornell.—Erwin Finch: 

Employment is steady among the carpenters and 
masons. Unemployment exists among the common 
laborers and textile workers. Condition of organized 
labor is about fifty per cent better than the unorgan- 


ized. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—Samuel McAdoo: 

Employment is not steady. Members of organized 
labor have not received a cut in wages. There is a 
persistent demand for union-labeled goods. 

High Point.—Scott Kiser: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is very good. Wage-earners are advised 
to stay away from High Point as there are two men 
for every job here. 

Statesville Edward R. Taylor: 

Employment is not steady. This district is about 
88 per cent organized. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods. The outlook for organized labor is 
good. When things get started it is believed that 
we will have more union men than ever before. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—Elof Fridland: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is better than unorganized. We have 
formed a label league. The sheet metal workers 
have been organized since last report. 

Grand Fork.—Gerald D. Holmes: 

Employment is fairly steady. A campaign has 
just been started to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. A new local union of sheet metal 
workers has been organized. 


Wilton.—John Jacobson: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. We are pushing the work for the 
promotion of union-labeled goods. 


OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Employment is not very steady at present. 
Organized labor is still working the eight-hour day 
and has not received any wage reductions. . Com- 
mittees are at work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Chillicothe—Albert W. Clark: 

Employment is unsteady. All the butcher shops 
here display union cards. 

Columbus.—F. R. Sworts: 

Conditions in the building trades are good. 
Employment is not steady. This district is about 
75 per cent organized. We have a committee work- 
ing to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

Mines are working half time. Agitation is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Marietta.—B. H. Brinker: . 

Members of local division No. 816 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America working for the Monongahela 
Valley Traction Company of West Virginia have 
been granted by a board of arbitration an increase 
in wages of five cents an hour with the increase on, 
back pay dating from July 1, 1920. This signed 
wage agreement is to expire July 1, 1921. Working 
conditions of organized labor are much superior to 
conditions among the unorganized crafts. We are 
urging our members to demand union-labeled goods. 

Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

Employment is very unsteady. Unemployment 
exists among the furniture, twine and paper workers. 
Condition of organized labor, as compared with 
unorganized, is very good. Continuous agitation 
is being carried on to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Portsmouth.—James Jackman: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is better than unorganized. All labor 
seems to be in good shape at the present time. 
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Some good work has been done to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


OKLAHOMA 


Altus.—Jack Barnes: 

Have maintained wage-scale in all crafts and 
secured the eight-hour day for two locals at the 
same rate of pay they were receiving for nine hours. 
Employment is practically steady, weather permit- 
ting. Some unemployment on outside work exists 
temporarily. Two or three constructive jobs are 
under way. An organizing campaign has been 
started—labor is responding enthusiastically. Sta- 
tionary firemen and oilers’ local union has been 
organized recently. 

Oklahoma Ciiy.—C. C. Stafford: 

Good wages, hours and conditions are maintained 
here. Employment is steady. Union-labeled goods 
are being requested more than ever. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—J. H. Imler:. 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is much better than unorganized. 

Du Bois—Chas. Murray: 

Employment is not steady, especially in the 
railroad shops. Silk mills have increased their 
working forces. This district is about 85 per cent 
organized. We are meeting with great progress 
in our work to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

McAdoo.—W. S. Pugh: 

Working conditions have been good here. Em- 
We are all organized. All the 


ployment is steady. 
work possible is being done to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Employment is very unsteady. Non-union shop 
propaganda is very popular with the employers 
here but the organized workers are holding their 


own and are in fairly good condition. A few new 
local unions are in the course of organization. 

Ridgeway.—F rank Victor: 

Employment is not steady—35 per cent of workers 
are unemployed. This district is about 75 per cent 
organized. Union-labeled goods are being de- 
manded all the time. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville.—C. B. Wilson: 

Organized labor is holding its own—no cuts in 
wages contemplated at present. Employment is 
failry steady. Road construction in the country 
is under way amounting to $500,000; in the city 
street improvements amounting to $100,000 are 
being made. Condition of organized labor is 
good. At every opportunity we urge the workers 
to buy union-labeled goods when possible. 

Spartanburg.—G. W. Anthony: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is fair. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is in 
a somewhat better condition than unorganized. 
Work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 
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TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is not steady now. Organized 
labor here is on top and will always be’ unless the 
non-union shop movement gets too strong a hold. 
We will fight them to the last in every legitimate 
way. The work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods is being given fairly good support 
Electricians have been organized again. 


Chaldress.—W. G. Taylor: 

Employment is steady. All union men are 
working. The electricians are organized. The 
carpenters and joiners are making an effort to se- 
cure their charter lost during the war. 


Dallas.—J. . England: 

Employment is steady. The organized workers 
here receive higher wages than the unorganized. 
A local union of freight handlers was organized at 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Gainesville —Fred W. Giescke: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Our members are demanding the 
union-labeled goods. 


Houston.—L. M. Andler: 

Moving picture operators received about a¥ 33 
per cent increase under new contract. Electrical 
workers also received an increase and have signed 
new contracts. Employment is fairly steady. 
Condition of organized labor is good. Our label 
league is being reorganized. 


Port Arthur—L. M. Johnson: 

Bricklayers helpers and plasterers’ helpers 
have gained a 10 per cent increase in wages to- 
gether with the 8-hour day. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. This district is about 
two-thirds organized. A new local union of white 
hodcarriers was organized. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is about 70 per cent better than un- 
organized. We have the only 100 per cent label 
store in the south. 

San Antonio.—C. N. Idar: 

Unemployment is gradually spreading all over 
the state. Minimum wage law of $12 per week 
for women and minors in laundries, factories and 
stores, becomes effective February 1, 1921. New 
local unions of farm laborers were organized at 
Fentress and Luling. Another one is under way 
at Martindale. A bakers’ local union has been 
organized at Laredo. 

Temple.—J. S. Lewis: 

Employment is not steady. The surplus of 
unorganized labor has made conditions bad. Repr2- 
sentatives of labor are urging union men and 
women to use union-labeled goods. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
about 85 per cent organized. We have a com- 
mittee at work to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. 

Thurber.—J. M. D. Lasater: 
Employment is steady. Employment 
mines is increasing as fast as the men come. 

dition of organized labor is good. 


in the 
Con- 
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Winning the Battles of Peace 


France has almost won her great 
fight against war's destruction. Eighty 
per cent of her wrecked and crippled 
factories again hum with activity. All 
of the 4,006 villages and towns in the 
devastated regions have again re- 
sumed municipal life; and of the 
6,445 schools in this vast area, 5,345 
have been rebuilt and opened. Farms, 
factories and homes again cover most 
of the scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, France has 
shown the same unconquerable spirit 
that stopped her invaders at the 
Marne. 


And here, at home, another great 


peaceful victory is being won against 
the greatest odds. This has been the 
fight of the Bell telephone employees 
to rebuild a national service. 


Despite all of the difficulties of the 
post-war period, the organized forces 
of the Bell system have established 
new records in maintenance and 
construction. 

Facing, after the armistice, a public 
demand such as was never before 
known; they have yet responded 
to the nation’s needs with hundreds 
of new buildings, thousands of miles 
of new wires and cables, and with the 
installation in the last year, alone, of 
over half a million new telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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WASHINGTON only working one-third time. Condition of or. 
ganized labor is good. We have a union label] 
” Seatile —Wm. H. Reid: committee at work to promote the use of union- 
Employment is not steady. All wage-earners labeled goods. 
are advised to keep away from Seattle. 
Yakima.—A. R. Garden: : 
Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than that of unorganized. 


WISCONSIN | CHARLES COOPER & CO. 


Stevens Point. —James Vennie: 
Employment is not steady in the wood working ESTABLISHED 1857 
industry. Condition of organized labor is much 
better than unorganized. We are advertising and 


urging the merchants to handle union-labeled Manufacturing Chemists 
goods. 














WYOMING 


Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 
Several membership drives are under way. 194 Worth Street - New York City 
Employment is slack in the mines, some of them 
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F. E. Atteaux & Co.. Inc, || 3: MEEINHANS COMPANY 


Hematine Crystals Ae Contractors 
Hematine Paste pment 
Dyewood Extracts & 

Sor the ‘ 


Textile and Leather Trades Union Arcade 
: Pittsburgh - - -<- Pa. 





176 PURCHASE STREET - - BOSTON, MASS._ 























acy 


for every purpose || | SWIFTSURE LINE 


France & Canada Steamship Corporation 
Offers the utmost in service and dispatch 
Offices and agencies in principal ports of the world 

F ent Sail to Prin Ports 
Williams’ Superior oot 2 te go wedges 


BOSTON: PARIS: 


Drop-Forged 53 State Street y=, 36 Avenue de I'Opera 


Wre BALTIMORE: BUENOS AYRES: 
nches Stewart Building : Sarmiento 452 
jJ. H. Williams & Co. PHILADELPHIA: RIO DE JANEIRO: 
530 Bourse Building Rua da Candelaria 4 
114 Richards St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
: 4 . vee Executive Offices: 120 Broadway, New York 



































BERTHA COAL COMPANY 
General Offices 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURG 
NEW YORK BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 














